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AREA STUDIES IN THE NON-WESTERN WORLD 
A Note to the Public Domain Edition 

This one-semester course In Area Studies In the Non-Western World was 
developed at the Social Studies Curriculum Development Center at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology under a grant from the U.S. Office of Education, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Intended for the second 
semester of tenth grade, it is part of an Integrated and sequential four- 
year high school curriculum for able students, the top quarter of a typical 
high school class. Experiments with these materials with average high school 
seniors indicate, however, that the course teaches very well to this quite 
different audience. 

These materials and the teaching strategies which are developed in the 
accompanying Teacher c s Manual were originally compiled during the summer of 
1964 and tried in five high schools that next spring. They were completely 
rewritten during the spring and summer of 1965 and tried again beginning in 
February 1965. This second trial revealed a number of shortcomings which 
we have not been able to correct because we have no funds to finance a third 
version'. This Note explains briefly what we believe to be the major faults 
of the material. A similar analysis will accompany each of the courses we 
release. 

The U.S, Office of Education has decided to release materials developed 
under its auspices into the public domain. This policy in no sense indicates 
endorsement from the Office of Education. Officials there have examined our 
work only to aetermine whether or not we have met the terms of our contract. 
Permission to release implies only performance; it does not imply either 
approval or disapproval by the Office of Education of the subject emphases 
or teaching strategies developed. 

Legally all the material developed in the Center under this contract now 
becomes public property. It may be reproduced in any form by anyone for any 
use but it cannot be copyrighted. The reader will notice, however, that a 
large number of articles used in the course have not been included in this 
version. These articles were originally published elsewhere and were adopted, 
sometimes in edited form, with permission of the author or publisher for use 
only in an experimental edition. The original copyright taken out by the 
authors and editors remains in force. We cannot give permission to reproduce 
this material nor can we reproduce it ourselves for the Public Domain version. 
In order to make this version as useful as possible for teachers end curriculum 
experts, we have indicated briefly the content of each copyrighted article 
and we have given full bibliographic references ao that others may read the 
material in full. 

The purpose of an experimental program is to discover the weaknesses of new 
instructional materials as well as to find their strengths. On the whole, 
the Social Studies Curriculum Center at Carnegie Institute of Technology has 
found Area Studies in the Non-Western World to be superior to existing world 
history courses in several ways. In the first pl4ea, the students can recall 
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mo^« information about non -was tern countries than student* taught from a 
conventional text* Second, preliminary- observations indicate that they 

are more capable of using concepts drawn from social sciences disciplines 
as tools of analysis* 

This introduction is not intended to dwell upon the successes of Area 
Studies in the Non-Western World, however, but to summarise the deficiencies 
that the staff of the Center has found in the course* 

Our attempts to obtain primary sources and scholarly reports upon which to 
base class discussions have often failed* Because so much of the literature 
of non-western cultures have not been translated into English, it is very 
difficult to obtain interesting, eyewitness observations of conditions in 
the countries studied* Often staff has had to write its own expository 
article, summarising the findings of social scientists, in order to produce 
materials appropriate to our objectives* Consequently, some of the materials 
in the course have not been written by experts in the field, but by members 
of the project staff* 

* 

Finally, we have occasionally found that the sequence of readings has failed 
to build up an idea as well as the staff would like it to* Since the students 
come to the course with Inadequate knowledge of non-western countries, it has 
been difficult to ascertain what they must know first before they can probe 
more deeply into the problems of an area* 
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Reading 1 

INTRODUCTION : APARTHEID IN IKS REPUBLIC OF SOOTH AFRICA 

All ov«r che world -• in Africa* Asia* the Americas and even Europe 

of different races are living together* In some countries 
they share the same facilities* enjoy equal rights and marry whom they 
choose. In others they live in separate communities* sharing nothing 
ut a common hatred* Between these two extremes lie a number of greds- 
cions. The relations between men of different races has become one of 
the most serious issues of our time* 

Apartheid (pronounced apart-hite) is the official policy of racial separ- 
ation decreed by the government of the Republic of South Africa. It 
requires that whites and non-whites l£yg in separate neighborhoods* use 
different public facilities, and even worship in separate churches. There 
are two basic objectives of the policy: the first is the parallel develop- 

ment of the races; the second is white supremacy* Since 1948 the government 
has adhered to these principles* formalising them through a series of 
regulations. 

South African natives think of apartheid as a restrictive policy delib- 
erately designed to deny them equal rights. Many whites in South Africa* 
on the other hand, believe that apartheid exists for the mutual benefit 
of both races. Because whites control the South African government, they 
have been able to pass laws legalising their position. Africans* having 
no choice in the matter, have been forced to obey them. 



Ho one knows what will happen eventually in South Africa. Since non- 
whites outnumber the whites by four to one, there is little chance that 
they can forever be kept subordinate. Yet the whites are determined to 
maintain exclusive control of society in South Africa. A bloody clash 
seems Inevitable. Such is the price which may he paid for the policy of 
racial supremacy. 

Reading I consists of two parts. The first is a list of the major laws 
passed elnce 1949 to govern the relations of whites and non-whites in 
South Africa. The second ie an analysis of apartheid written by a white 
south African, Nadine Gordimer, who ie sympathetic to the cause of the 
natives and a staunch foe of apartheid. As you read, kaap the follow in* 
questions in mind: 9 



| l. How is apartheid similar to or different from caste? 
j From the policy of segregation followed in soma parts 

j of the American south? From slavery? Use the attached 

I chart to help answer these questions. 

2. What la Mias Gordimer ’a frame of rafarenca? How might 
her frame of reference influence what aha writes? 

3. What is the basic problem in the Republic of South 
Africa? 
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LAMS ESTABLISHING APARTHEID IN TUB REPUBLIC OF SOUTH AFRICA' 



The Prohibition of Mixed Marriages Act forbade marriages. between 
Europeans and non-Buropeana • 

The Population Registration Act required everyone to carry a 
registration card stating his race* 

The Croup Areas Act established segregated residential areas 
for whites , natives and coloured* 

The Bantu Authorities Act abolished western- type councils and 
representative groups for the government of natives and re- 
established the authority of tribal chieftains or headmen* 

The Bantu Education Act put control of the education of natives 
under the central government* 

• 

The Native Labour (Settlement of Disputes) Act legalised African 
labor unions but outlawed strikes by African Workers . 

The Reservation of Separate Amenities Act permitted any person 
to set aside his public vehicle or his premises for the ex- 
clusive use of one race* 

The Native Resettlement Act removed 57,000 natives from their 
homes and resettled them in designated ateas where only natives 
were permitted to live* 

The General Law Amendment Act provided a minimum jail sentence 
of five years and a maximum penalty of death for sabotage and 
alao provided that opponents of the government could be placed 
under houso arrest* 

Another General Law Amendment Act provided for the detention of 
persons without trial for the purpose of interrogation* 



Africa: Ordeal by Color * 

APARTHEID 



* Nadine Gordimer, Front HOLIDAY magasine, vol. 25, April 1959, pages 94-95, 133+ 



Miss Gordimer, a critic of the institution of Apartheid, suggests in this 
article that there is a double standard In South Africa. IH The real life 
of any community — restaurants, bars, hotels, clubs and coffee bars — 
has no place for the African man or woman. 1 ® According to the author, this 
system not only precludes the African from full participation in social 
life, bat &ise denies the whites opportunities to enjoy life to its fullest 
extent. Engagingly written, this article serves to set the stage for the 
fifteen reading excerpts which follow. 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIETY IN THE REPUBLIC OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Stating the Issue 

Five major groups make up the society of the Republic of South Africa* 

They ore the natives or Bantu (67%), the descendants of the original 
Dutch settlers, sometimes called Boers or Afrikaners (10%-12%), English 
speaking residents primarily of British extraction (87.-10%), the Cape 
Coloured (10%), and Asians (3%)* This five- fold division of the society 
has been developing for more than three hundred years* The exact manner 
in which it expanded played an important role in the maturing of the 
institution of apartheid* 

The original native population, the Hottentots, dominated the Cape when 
the Boers arrived from Holland in the middle of the seventeenth century* 
Hottentot and Boer were soon in conflict; the Boer easily emerged trium- 
phant* This initial victory over the native planted the seeds of white 
superiority in the minds of the Boer Afrikaner* A century later, when the 
expanding Boer frontier reached the native Bantu settlements across the 
Great Fish River, the result was far different* In the Bantu, the Boer 
found a more worthy adversary* The century of intermittent wars and 
massacres which followed left an indelible mark on the Afrikaner mind* 

They nurtured the seeds of racial superiority and apartheid* 

The injection of two additional groups, British colonial officials and 
settlers, and Aslan merchants and artisans, further complicated South 
African affairs* Each new group came from a culture quite different 
from that of the Boers* Again conflict was inevitable, this time between 
Boer and Briton as well as between white, native, and Aslan* The growth 
of a coloured population, the offspring of white fathers and native 
mothers, provided still another complication* 

Out of the interaction of these cultures grew the institution of apartheid* 
To understand its background, we must study the ways in which each group of 
newcomers came into contact with the men already on the scene. Both the 
frame of reference of each group and the specific incidents which took 
place between them helped to shape the present society of the Republic of 
South Africa* 

What were the major aspects of the cultures of the Hottentots, Boers, 

Bantu and Britons? How were these cultures similar or different? What 
happened when men from these different groups made contact with each other? 
How did the contact of cultures shape the society? These are the issues 
with which we will be concerned in Readings II through X* 

*********** 







Reading II 
THE HOTTENTOTS 
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Apartheid developed In the twentieth century aa a method of stabilising 
the relations of whites and non-whites. These relations began more than 
three centuries ago. The first whites landed at the cape In 1652 to find 
the land populated by tribes called Hottentots. From the very beginning 
the whites and the Hottentots were forced to seek ways in which they could 
live in the same country. 

The Dutch Boers, the first white settlers, had cc * from Protestant 
Holland where they lived In a peculiar European sub-culture In which 
their particular brand of Protestantism played an Important role. They 
settled around the Cape for a variety of reasons which we shall examine 
In later readings. Sometimes the motives of the Boers and the civilisa- 
tion of the Hottentots came into direct conflict. This conflict set the 
pattern which eventually resulted in apartheid. . 

Heading II Is an account of Hottentot culture written by a modern anthro- 
pologist. Isaac Schapera. Professor Schapera describes the Hottentots as 
they exist today but frequently refers to the manner In which they lived 
when the Boers first encountered them. As you read his account, think 
about the following questions. 



1. How did the Hottentots make their living? Would 
this way of life eventually bring on conflicts with 
whites who settled permanently around waterholee? 

2*. What were the main characteristics of Hottentot 
political life? What analytical questions about 
political systems are useful for analysing 
Hottentot political structure? 

3. Do you see any possible sources of apartheid In 
differences between Hottentot and European culture? 









THE SOCIETY OF THE HOTTENTOTS* 



* Isaac Schapera. THE KH01SAN PEOPLES OF SOUTH AFRICA: BUSHMEN AND 
HOTTENTOTS. London: Routledge and Kagan Paul Ltd*. 1930. pp. 223-329. 

The excerpts from Dr. Schapera* s writings fall Into three categories: 

Daily routine, food, and political Institutions of the Hottentot. Although 
his material comes from a study made In the twentieth century, many of the 
Institutions and practices which he describes were characteristic of seventeenth 
century Hottentots. He describes the pastoral life pursued by these primitive 
peoples, the Importance of water holes, the bunting practices of the men. food 
preparation, and leadership functions of the chief and head man. Information 
on economic organisation, level of technology, political structure, social 
structure, and the value system which is called for in the lesson plan is 
provided. 






Heading XXX 

THE COMING OF THE DUTCH 

While the Hottentots followed their a irople pastoral way a, events took 
place in Europe which were to have a profound influence upon South Africa* 
As a market economy developed on the continent, Joint-stock companies 
grew up to promote trade both within Europe and with lands overseas* 



Mercantilist philosophers argued that each country ought to control Its 
sources of raw materials and to enlarge its commercial shipping and Its 
navy for the protection of home industries* Soon vast commercial em- 
pires wore in the making* 

The growth of joint-stock companies sped these developments* Organised 
somewhat like a modern corporation with stockholders and a Board of 
Directors, these companies brought individual traders together for 
common enterprises* One of the largest and most successful was the Dutch 
East India Company, specialising in the lucrative spice trade between 
Europe and present-day Indonesia* Xn the holds of its broad-beamed 
cargo vessels the company carried the precious spices which Europeans 
required to preserve meats* Profits were enormous* 

The trip to the Far East around the Cape of Cood Hope was long and 
dangerous* Dutch merchants needed a half -way-house for rest and refresh- 
ment to break up tha long voyage* With these needs in mind, the Company 
landed a group of its employees on the Cape in 1652* These settlers were 
supposed to establish a station to provide fresh water, meat, vegetables 
and staples for crews and passengers bound for the Indies* Thus the 
Dutch settled in Africa* 

Reading XXX is extracted from the Journal of Jan van Riebeeck, the 
distinguished commander of the Cape settlement from 1652 to 1662* As 
you read, think about the following questions: 

1* What was the purpose of the settlement? How 
were the Hottentots involved in accomplishing ,, 
this purpose? 

2* What was the attitude of the Dutch toward the 
Hottentot? How did the first contacts of the 
two groups help to form this attitude? 

3* Why did the Dutch turn from trade with the 
Hottentots to settlement of free burghers on 
the lands where Hottentots lived? Why make 
some of the settlers "free burghers"? 

4* What features of the society of the Hottentots 
would make it difficult for them to comb ire 
under one leader to drive out the Dutch 
settlers? 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF BOER SOCIETY * 
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j *Excerpted from Jan van Risbeaek, THK JOURNAL OF JAN van RXEBEECK, 

Volnmaa I and II. Capetown: A. A. Balkama, for tha van Rlabaack 
Society, 1952 to 1958. From Vol. I, pages 153, 200, 201, 375-376, 377, 
378,379. Volume II, pages 60, 90-91, 92,93. 

Tha excerpts from THE JOURNAL OF JAN van RXEBEECK provide Information 
about tha trade with tha natives, arrival of trading vassals from Holland 
• and England, colonisation of Europeans at tha Capa, and the nature of 
European Ufa In South Africa. Studente find enough Information In tha 
excerpts to compare the European way of life with that of the Hottentot 
which is described In Reading XX. 
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Reading IV 
BOER AND HOTTENTOT 

What are the possible ways in which the boars and the Hottentots — or 
any two peoples, for that matter — could live In the smne geographic 
area? Most social scientists would Identify fives 

1. The merging of cultures s the development of n single 
people and a single culture through breaking down all 
barriers between the two groups. 

‘ 2. Assimilation: the merging of cultural traits from 
separate cultural groups without Involving biological 
amalgamation. 
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3. Accommodation: mutual adaptation of one group to 
another by eliminating or lessening tha issues which 
bring them Into conflict. 

6. Apartheid: establishing separate societies in 
separate geographic areas of a country with each 
group developing Its Independent culture. 

5. Extermination: killing off, driving out, or totally 
subordinating one group eo that the etronger has com- 
plete control of the territory In question. 

i 

Those were the alternatives open to the Boere. They had moved Into land 
whera the Hottentots had lived for centuries end had to develop eome way 
In which the conflicting desires of the two groups could bo reconciled. 
Other man at other times have faced the seas problem. The earliest 
American settlers, for example, either exterminated the Indians or 
ruthlessly pushed them westward. 
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Wh&Qh five possible policies will be adopted depends upon a large 

number of variables. Are the groups In question of the same race? Do 
they come from cultures similar enough to each other that assimilation 
relatively easy? Do the Ideologies of the group make accommodation 
acceptable, or does one group think itself so superior that compromise 

difficult? Is one group powerful and ruthless enough to 
kill off the other? Do specific Incidents drive the two groups apart 
f. * P attorn? B *ch student can probably identify additional 



5° «vidence with which the reader can develop hypotheses 

!nd 5ofct2«^ r Si* Jf! l f fcl0n ! h JS whlch • v «ntuaily developed between Boer 
^ t Vh !f K Contributed to the establishment of a culture 

among the Boers in which apartheid took firm root. The reading consists 

?u i 5 y ??* l j tXCWrpti aAch P* ee *d*& hy a headnote. As you read them, keen 
the foll owing questions in mind: * p 



!• What was the attitude of the Boere toward the 
Hottentots? Why did they have this attitude? 



What was the attitude of the Hottentots towards 
the Boers? Why did they have' this attitude? 






Which of the five relationships described In the 
Introduction is most likely to develop between 
the Boer and the Hottentot? Why? 



I 

1 . 

Andrew Sparrman was a Swedish physician end botanist 
who traveled around the world In the I770e. One of 
hie side trips took him into the Interior of South 
Africa. Although he wee not e Dutch settler, hie 
writings reflect many Boer attitudes. 



SPARRMAN TRIES TO HIRE A HOTTENTOT* 



• • . In our road we found e little Hottentot^ village, which. If I 
remember right, cone is ted* of five huts, run up in the manner 1 have 
described above; but covered with such miserable old mats, that tha 
ownara aeemed to be much mors afraid of tha trouble, trifling as that 
would have been, of making new; then of the lnvonvanlencee attending 
the droppings of the eaves in wet weather. The inhabitants of this 



A V0YAGB 10 CAPE OP GOOD HOPE. TOWARDS TKK 

ewwror of m Hottentots and caffrks, from thb year 1772 to 1776 . 
®* ®* J * • nd J « Roblnoon, 1786. Volut. XI, pp. 218-218. 
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vlUag* cons la tad of about twenty people, They had run ^ a vary 
wretched anclo aura for thalr ahaap and cattle, which vara than at grass, 
and seemed to ba vary numerous, Aa X wished to try if X could not hire 
a Hottentot or two into our service, tha oldaat Man in tho kraal pre* 
aantad hla aon to at» a youth of nlnataan or tvanty yearn of age,aayiag 
that ha could ba vary vail aparad in tha village, in caaa 1 could par* 
auada him to follow me* Upon thla X crapt into tha young man v a hut, 
and found him lying under hie cloak, • • X epant a great deal of time 
to no purpose, in representing to him tha great advantages ha would 
gain by going with uo; auch aa a cow with calf, k nives, braaa tindar- 

boxea, glasa beads, and other tempting articles $ luTahort, presenta~to 
an uncommon value, all which X offered him aa a premium for half a 
year's service; but aa X considered it unfair to deceive a poor Hottentot 
aa any other person, X told him that our expedition would be of acme 
duration: though, on tha other hand, aa the Hottantot nation is not 
absolutely insensible to tha pleasures of the chase any more than to tha 
calls of ambition, X at tha same time represented to hi%. that an 
expedition of this sort would of itself afford him no small degree of 
pleasure, and on his return would give him soma consequence in the eyes 
of his companions; but ell was in vain. With as little success did X 
endeavour to set before him the pleasure he would have in smoking a 
better sort of tobacco, a quantity of which X had taken with me, and 
intended to bestow it very plentifully on any one that should accompany 
me in my Journey, X likewise put him in mind, that he would not find so 
costly an article aa tobacco, nor avan victuals abound greatly, if ha 
staid at home. 

Notwithstanding ell this, X found him absolutely immoveable in soul as 
well as in body; excepting, indeed, that with regard to tha latter, he 
now end then threw out a wlff of tobacco from the left aide of his chops; 
and that two or threa times, on my repeatedly requesting' him to let me 
know hie mind on the subject, he at length, though not without some 
difficulty, prevailed on hlmsolf to open his mouth, and answer me with 
a short but decisive. No, The extreme Indolence of tho lad, his vary 
cavalier reception of me, the clouds of smoke that filled his cabin and 
made my ayes smart most horribly, together with the swarms of fleas X 
observed in it, excited In me Just at that time the greatest indignation, 
aa well as the unmost contempt for tha Hottentot nation: though, vhon X 
afterwards came to consider the matter more impartially, aa the led, from 
his habits aa well as nature, could very easily maks shift with a moderate 
quantity of food, and with this could and actually did enjoy What to him 
w aa a real substantial pleasure, via, his ease and tobacco, X could not 
wall auppoaa that my offer would have any weight with him. 



In the tirly oightfiioth cintuvy an English' irtlit* 
William Burchell* wandered through South Africa* 

Hie Journals provide some of the most valuable 
sources for determining the nature of Boer -Hot ten tot 
relations during this period* This brief excerpt 
should help you understand the Hottentot attitude 
toward the Boer* 



A HOTTENTOT* S LAMENT* 



_gera X (Burchell) sat the whole of the night * with him (a Hottentot) for 
my companion; and as he was both shrewd and communicative* Z was for 
some time much amused by his remarks* and by his mods of viewing things* 
He had discovered from our conversation in the house* enough to know 
that X waa not a boor; and now* therefora* began to lay opan all his 
complaints* in the usual Hottentot style. Pud baas, he aald* never gave 

, t j t0 , ***• » 1 vaf y common complaint of Hottentots* and often very 
ill-founded; although possibly it might, in the present instance* be the 7 

Su PP°*l n S the interior of Africa to be the country 
to wiien 1 belonged* end that I w as now- on my return home* he wished to 
make one of the party* end waa delighted at the Idas of going to a land 

!!u? r * wtre no boor *» for » ®*id he* they care nothing for f us black 

w j ™ tMO other Hottentots would* he hinted* be glad to leave 
their place if they dared: in short* no ono wss comfortable* Thus he 
continued, to run over a long list of grievances* 



III 

hoot frequently harsh in his administration 
of 'Justice 1 * to the Hottentot* In the early part of 
the nineteenth century Christian missionaries from 
England and Scotland arrived in the Cepe colony to 
convert the heathen Hottentots* The Boers violently 
objected to any attempt to make the Hottentot equal 
to whites* The next excerpt is taken from a letter 
sent in 1803 from e frontier Boer* 0* A* S* Meyer* 
to Cornelia de Kok, a Boer living in Capa Town. 



*From William J* Burchell* TRAVELS IN THE INTERIOR OF SOUTHERN AFRICA* 

London: The Batchworth Fr,ess, 1953 (reprint of the 1822 edition) 

Volume II* p* 127 
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BOER JUSTICE* 



I cm going to inform you of something that, happened on the 6th of 
December 1802* About the evening three natives came to the house of 
the Burgher Cornells Jansen, having with them three peek-oxen; the said 
Jansen Immediately reported It to the commandant who Instantly sent an 
armed party to his house* On the following day, being the 7th, there 
come twelve more to them, having three guns and three pack-oxen; all 
the rest ware wall armed with bows, arrows, and spears. The coenandant 
Berger want himself to Jansen's in the morning to ask the reason of 
their coming there. Being asked what they came to do, the natives 
said that they ware come to beg a little tobacco. The commandant under- 
stood the way to question them so closely, that he brought them to open 
confession that they came to examine how their farms were to be attacked; 
and also to see if there was water enough to come with a great troop. 
Being asked who had sent them, they answered two English missionaries, 
in order to spy the places, and return to the village where the English 
would furnis h, them wi th m usquets. powder, and ball. On being asked how 
they ware to execute itt they answered, by attacking the farm-houses by 
two and two at the same time, so that they could- not assist one another. 
ALL THE FIFTEEN WE HAVE SHOT BEAD, HAVING FIRST EXTORTED THIS CONFESSION 
FROM THEM. Mark now with what murderous intentions are these Englishman 
inspired against us. To have us all massacred in our houses! 



The final passage in Reading XV is part of a 
missionary's Journal. Dr. John Philip was per- 
haps the best known representative of the London 
Missionary Society in South Africa. He attempted 
to raise the Hottentot to a level of greater 
equality with the whites, but was totally unsuc- 
cessful. In fact, as the letter from Meyer 
indicates, the missionaries served only to 
irritate the Boers into greater severity in 
their dealings with the natives. This excerpt 
shows how a typical missionary viewed the ex- 
pansion of the Boer community. 



n ^ 



♦From Sir John Barrow, AN ACCOUNT OP TRAVELS INTO THE INTERIOR OF 
SOUTHERN AFRICA IN THE TEARS 1797 and 1798. Vol. II, London; 

T. Dadell and W* Davies, 1804, pp. 54-55. 
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BOER ENCROACHMENTS* 



A a the colonists Increased in number, and began to feel their security 

and strength, and the difficulty of supplying their wants by barter and 1 

fair purchase, their encroachments daily augmented, until they • -were no | 

longer endurable* Posts were formed in advance of the fort, end productive 

patches of land began to be considered as the property of the settlers* 

The Hottentots gradually and insensibly ebbed away with their flocks and | 

herds from the vicinity of Table Bay and the Cape Peninsula, and the 
strangers steadily advanced, fixing their durable houses of stone where 
the fragile and temporary hut of the native herdsman had sprung up, and 
disappeared, as caprice or the change of seasons dictated. In some 
instances it is pretended that tracts of land were regularly purchased 
from the native chiefs or captains of their respective hordes, who, being 
in ?o manner straitened for territory, ceded for a trifling consideration 
their most valuable possessions. How such bargains were concluded at the 
period of which we speak, and whether the natives understood that by such 
transactions they renounced the tight of pasturage and occasional occupa- 
tion, we have no means of ascertaining; but it is most probable that tneir 
notions were no farther than to concede the joint and friendly use of the 
springs and herbage cocoon amongst themselves. 

No limit being fixed to the extension of the colony by these means, the 
number of farmers, or boors as they were called, rapidly increased; and as 
they removed f ar ther and farther from the seat of government, their trade 

with the natives began occasionally to be interrupted by disputes and 
quarrels. Driven back towards the north and north-east, among dry and 
barren tracts, the Hottentots, seeing their herds and flocks diminish- 
ing and now scarcely sufficient for their own wants, avoided the 
barterers or merchants who came to traffic with them either on their 
own account or as agents of the Dutch government, and withdrew, on 
their approach, to the least accessible places. To increase this 
feeling of jealousy and apprehension, some outrages committed by the 
colonists greatly contributed; and before the end of the century it 
appears that some Inoffensive kraals or villages had been surprised 
and plundered by rovers from the settlement. 

The aspect of affairs was now entirely altered. The colonists, firmly 
established in the south-western portions of the country, began to regard 
the receding Hottentots as intruders and enemies; ... It was obvious 
that the very existence of the natives was about to be considered as 
subservient to the interests of the boors. • . • 

*********** 



*The Rev. John Philip, RESEARCHES W SOUTH AFRICA: ILLUSTRATING TUB 

CIVIL, MORAL, AND RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF THE NATIVE TRIBES: INCLUDING 
JOURNALS OF THE AUTHOR'S TRAVELS IN THE INTERIOR, Vol. X, London: 

James Duncan, 1828, pp* 17-18. 
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Reading V 
THB BANTU 

No people identifiable as Hottentots live in the Republic of South Africa 
today* A few descendants of Hottentot tribes still remain in Southwest 
Africa* but their relatives in South Africa have disappeared* Many d ied 
of white man 1 * diseases; others died because their economic base disap* 
peered; still others may have been absorbed into the Cape Coloured* But 
as a separate cultural group* the Hottentots ceased to exist* 

As the Hottentots gave way before a culture with superior technology 
and greater experience at organising large-scale enterprises* the 
Boers came into contact with another group of Africans* the Bantu* 

The Bantu lived north and east of the Fish River which the Boers 
reached in the 1770s* For the next century Boer and Bantu fought 
i series of bitter and bloody wars similar in some ways to the wars 
between the white settlers and the American Indians* 

Reading V describes the military organisation of the Zulus* one of 
the moot fierce of the Bantu tribes* Many descendants of these warriors 
still live In South Africa* They and the remainder of the Bantu form 
the great majority of the present native population* It is against 
them that 'the whites have thrown up the barriers of apartheid* The 
excerpt which follows was written by a well-known anthropologist who 
is an authority on the life of tits Zulu* As you read* keep the 
following questions in mind: 



l* What was the most important character trait of a 
Zulu man? What evidence can you give to support 
your position? 

2* How well were* the Zulu organised? Could they 
operate on a large scale? What difference would 
this make in their relationships to the Boers? 
Could the Boers treat them as they had the 
Hottentots? 

3* What would the Boevs think of Zulu eustOM? How 
close were the two cultures? 
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THE MILITARY ORGANIZATION OP THE ZULU* 



* Eileen Jensen Krlge, from THE SOCIAL SYSTEM OP THE ZULUS, Pietermarltrburg: 
Shuter end Shooter, 1536, pp. 261-279, excerpted. 



The selection contains a description of the military Innovations introduced 
by Shafca (a powerful Zulu chief). Among the reforms included are the 
substitution of a short stabbing sword for the older throwing spear, new 
regimental dress, leather shields, and rituals in preparation for battle. 

The author also discusses the value orientation of the Zulu people. He 
suggests that courage and victory in battle are among the most important 
qualities of these people. The colorful writing enables students to compare 
the Hottentots with the Zulu and the European immigrants with Zulu. Students 
are asked to anticipate what kinds of social, political, and economic relation 1 
ships will develop between these three groups. 



Reading VI 
BOER AND BRITON 

The Boer population expanded to the east during the eighteenth century. 
They crossed the Great Pish River during the 1770s and came Into conflict 
with the Bantu. In 1779, the first of eight Kaffir Mars began. (Kaffir 
la a term the Boers applied to certain Bantu tribes.) As these ware 
started, a new complication increased tension in iiouth Africa: that was 

the arrival of the British. During the Wars of the French Revolution, 
the government of the Netherlands collapsed and the British, fearing 
French intervention, established a naval base at the Cape of Good Hope 
and occupied the Cape Colony in 1795. The Du&ch reestablished control 
temporarily In 1803 but another crisis encouraged the British to return 
three years later. This occupation eventually became permanent. The 
government of the colony fell into the hands of the British. 

The British governors set out to make the administration of the Cape 
Colony conform to the practices of the British Empire elsewhere. They 
introduced a series of political, educational. Judicial, and financial 
reforms In an effort to bring about greater security and a more efficient 
economy. The Boers viewed these changes as a threat to their way of life. 
Finally, they decided to do something about it. 




In the 1830s large numbers of Boers joined together to trek north end 
east out of the Cape Colony Into Natal (see map)* Concerned over the 
problems presented by an Independent Boer Republic » the British annexed 
Natal in 1844* The Boers again pulled up stakes rather than live under 
British rule* This time they trekked north into what is now the Orange 
Free State* In turn, the British annexed this territory in 1848* A 
skirmish then broke out between Boer and Briton followed by prolorged 
diplomatic negotiations* Finally in the 1850s the British granted 
independent status to the two Boer republics a the Orange Free State 
and the South African Republic* 

Reading VI contains two documents that bear on these developments* The 
first is a trckker proclamation published on the eve of the mass mlgra— 
tion to Natal* The second is an excerpt from a Boer leader to the 
British governor of the Cape Colony* As you read these documents, thin k 
about the following questions: 



Why did the Boers trek?' What do these documents 
Imply about the similarities and differences 
between the societies of the Boers and the 
British? What will happen to Boer-Bantu rela- 
tions as a result of trekking? 

How much assimilation had taken place between 
Boer and Briton? Why did they fall to accomo- 
date themselves to each other better? What role 
did the presence of the natives play in the 
failure of the two white groups to get along 
better? 

What effect did the entire experience with the 
British have on the development of attitudes 
among the Boers? 





1 

MANIFESTO OF THE EMIGRANT FARMERS* 

This document appeared in a South African newspaper on 2 February 1837* 
The following transcript is a revised translation of the original pro- 
clamation: 

Numerous reports have circulated throughout the colony which discredit 
those Boers who have decided to emigrate from their homeland* Wa would 
like to explain to our fellow Doers and to the world at large that there 



*From Grahams town Jour nal of 2 Feb* » 1837* 




are compelling reaeon* to trek. We have suffered severe losses and 
endured great hardships in recent years. We, therefore, publish the 
following summary of our motives for taking so Important a step, and 
also our Intentions respecting our proceedings toward the native tribes 
which wo may meet beyond the boundirys 

1. We have no hope that the turbulent and dishonest conduct 
of the natives will stop under the present British administration; nor 
do we see any prospect of peace or happiness for our children In any 
country so ruled. 

2. We complain of the severe personal loss resulting from the 
emancipation of slaves throughout the British Entire. We are particularly 
disturbed by the laws regulating the freed slaves. 

t 

3. We complain of the* continual robberies and thefts by the 

coloured classes, particularly by the most recent Kaffir War 

(1834*1835) which destroyed many frontier farms and ruined most of the 
Inhabitants. 



4. We complain of the dishonest reports Bngllsh missionaries 
send back to London where Government officials accept them as the truth. 

We foresee, as the result of missionary prejudice, nothing but the total 
ruin of our country. 

5. We are resolved, wherever we go, that we will uphold the 
just principles of liberty; but, whilst we will fake care that no one 
shall be held In a state of slavery. It is our determination to maintain 
auch regulations as may suppress crime, and preserve proper relations 
between master and servant. 

6. We declare that we leave this colony with a desire to lead 

a more quiet life than before. We will not molest any people, nor deprive 
them of the smallest property; but, if attacked, we shall consider our- 
selves fully justified In defending our persons and affects, to the utmost 
of our ability, against every enemy. 

7. When we have established a arable government we will send 
copies of our constitution and laws to English officials In Cape Town. 

We will make provision for the punishment of any traitors who may be 
found among us. 

8. We Intend to Inform the native population of our desire to 
live In peace with them. 

9. We quit this colony under the full assurance that the 
English Government has nothing more to require of us, and will allow 
us to govern ourselves without Its Interference In future. 

• -n 

10. We are now quitting the fruitful land of our birth. In 
which we have suffered enormous losses and continual vexation, and are 
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entering a wild and dangerous territory; but wa go with a firm ralianea 
on an all-seeing, Just, and merciful Being, whom it will ba our andcavour 
to faar and humbly to obey. 

By authority of tha farmara who hava quitted tha Colony, 

(aignad) Plat Retief 



XI i 

| 

Each time tha Boera trekked away from British authority, [ 

the Etigliah government followed. By 1848, tha £oera 

ware moving north to the Orange Free State; tha Britiah [ 

were in hot pursuit. The Engliah go*%«nment threatened [ 

another annexation. Their juatification waa that all f 

people, white and non-white, would ba in a batter altut- 
tion under Britiah authority. The next document la a i 

latter of protaat from Boer Commandant-General A, W. J. ! 

Pra^orlua to Sir Harry Smith, Britiah Governor of tha j 

Capa Colony, | 

To Hie Excellency tha Governor High Cooniaaionar of '* 

tha Capa of Good Hope, Sir Harry Smith 

/ !■ 

Bloem Fontain, July 18, 1848 : 

Right Honourable Sir, 



We all., the underaigned Commandanta and Field Cornete of different 
diatricta hare aaaembled, hereby acquaint your Excellency that we per- 
ceive, in a manifesto, that you threaten ua with a war of military power; 
which appeara to ua very unjuat to cona train ua on landa which wa hava 
Juatly bartered from tha natlvea •• to them having bean allowed self- 
government and all privllagaa of liberty; and wa whitee must ba governed 
by lawa which come from another place or country. . . . 

Your Excellency plainly stated that if tha majority objected to Britiah 
rule, you would leave ua unmolested and without further interference. 

Now, we state to your Excellency, and we state it to the world, — yea, 
we state it as men with clear hearts and much experience, that we white 
cattle farmers cannot, with any feeling of security, under Her Majesty's 
jurisdiction, reside in a country inhabited by so many coloured people, 
especially as they are left to their own laws, and we are placed under 
other laws. We repeat again, as well to your Excellency as to the world, 
that had we perchance been coloured, it might perhaps be possible, but 
now we find it impossible, because we are white African Boers. Wa speak 
not loosely, we speak not in hatred; because we were oppressed by the 
British authority (of which oppression we will not even make mention, 
for these no newspaper could contain, it wsuld certainly comprise a whole 
volume) : but we will briefly make mention of only two instances by way 
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of supporting our complaints. 

How many years have not the inhabitants of the old colony (where blacks 
are) remained in a state of insecurity , and how many irrecoverable losses 
and hardships have they not suffered under British rule. When we were 
all youths and children then there was native wart now we are men with 
gray hairs , and there is still native war: and we ask whether the 
inhabitants there have recovered their losses sustained through a war 
caused under British rule, as well in the year 1835, as in 1847 and 
18487 The answer we leave to your Excellency, and even to the world. 

Will that portion of Her Majesty's subjects be enabled to reside in 
security and contentment? Have the houses that were burnt down been 
rebuilt? And now do we arrive at the great settlement of Natal, which 
perhaps gave birth to the manifesto. How did we obtain possession of 
that country — unjustly or easily? No: we obtained it Justly from a 
Sovereign power; and subsequently it cost us the blood of dearest wives 
and children, and we will never refrain from exclaiming it before the 
great Creator and the world •• and where is the country now? Is it 
still in possession of its legal proprietors (the Boers)? Noj No.' 

Why did your Excellency's government take away Natal? Was it based 
on the majority and at the desire of the proprietors of the said country, 
or because it was right to do so? Oh, no. 1 Oh, no.' But where is the 
word of right? Can anyone call that right which first deprived us of 
our liberty and country whilst we were living in peace and quietness; 
and afterwards, through insecurity, not only our places but also our 
corn and our sheaves and houses full of property? With tearful eyes are 
we obliged to look back on our churches and dearly bought land. ... 

Where are then the former proprietors of the land? Here they are wandering 
in the . wilderness of South Africa. Your Excellency asks me if we were 
richer or bettor? No, we have sacrificed all for the country which the 
British authority has taken from us, and if you still, after all this, 
endeavor to take from us our land and places, •• yes, even our lives as 
your manifesto threatens us — which life, we have obtained from a just 
God, from Him who hath hitherto preserved us ; shall we then become better 
by your Excellency's visiting us at Natal? If you continue to oppress and 
drive us away, how shall we then be enabled to establish a church and house 
of God amongst us? Behold', our church standing at Natal as a testimony to 
the world that we have not so far forsaken God and become so unbridled as 
we have been represented. Have we better able to use it since the 
possession? No, we were immediately deprived of our good clergyman and 
afterwards obliged to flee and desert our church Which we had built with 
our own hands in our poverty. ... Oh, these hardships you will never 
eradicate from the heart of an African Boer neither with promises nor with 
threats; you will cause a further flight and dissatisfaction, but never a 
silent submission. And thus we have severely suffered; we have silently 
left our motherland wider all these hardships; for liberty we sacrificed 
all. ... 

Ob, we could mention a volume of hardships and support them with many 



• 

testimonies of truth, however, we will pees It ell by. But we wish to 
entreat your Excellency to leave us unmolested and without further 
Interference, on the grounds which we have Justly obtained from the 
legal proprietors, and thus we shall exclaim to the world and our 
Creator, (who we know looks down upon us from on high, and to Him 
alone we owe all gratitude and reverence), that we have not yet been 
totally extirpated, 

A, W. J. Pretorlus 
(signed by 900 others) 



A true translation, 

F, Rax, Sworn Translator (signed) 



*********** 

Reading Vll 
BOER AND BANTU 

In Reading VI we traced the history of the relationships between the 
Boers and the British, Late in the eighteenth century, the British 
seised control of the Cape Colony and began to impose their own society 
upon the Boers, Afraid that their civilisations would collapse before 
the superior power of the British, the Boers began to trek to the North. 

A whole series of treke resulted In the occupation of the Orange Free State 
Eventually the Boers won status as an independent republic. 

As the. successive migrations swept the Boers across the Great Fish River 
they met the Bantu head cn. Like the Hottentots the Bantu were a pastoral 
people depending upon flocks of cattle for their livelihood. Unlike the 
Hottentots, however, they were settled In villages and did not follow 
their herds around the countryside. They had lived In the lands north of 
the Fish River for more than a century when the Boers began to trek. And, 
am we have already learned, they were a fierce, warlike people. 

The battles and the massacres which followed played a vital role in the 
establishment of both attitudes and Institutions among the Boers, Event* 
iially these attitudes helped to establish apartheid as the law of the 
land. The two excerpts in Reading VII are eyewitness accounts of Boer* 
Bantu hostilities. As you read them, think about the following questions: 

1, Whet brought about the massacre described by 
Reverend Owen? Did the Zulus feel the same 
way about all whites or only about the Boers? 

How would events like these Influence Boer ■ 
attitudes toward natives? 




r 



2. According to the account by the Boer elder, 
S* A. Celllers , what caused the war between 
Boer and Zulu? What was the attitude o£ the 
British government in the Cape Colony to 
I these attacks? 



• What role did religion play In the life of 
the Boers? What relationship do the Boers 
think they had with the Almighty? 



1 

The passage which follows is taken from the diary of 
an American missionary, the Reverend Francis Owen, who' 
was working among the Zulu*. It describes the murder 
of one of the greatest Boer national heroes, Piet Retief* 
Dlngaan, the murderer, was a Zulu chief, the son of Shake 
who was mentioned in Reading V. 



AN AMERICAN MISSIONARY DESCRIBES A MASSACRE BY THE ZULUS* 



February 2. 1838 . - Dlngaan sent for me at sunset to write a letter to 
Mr* Retief, who with a party of Boers is now on .hio way to the Zulu 
capital* The letter was characteristic of the chief* He said that his 
heart was now content, because he had got his cattle again* He requested 
that the chief of the Boers would send to all his people and order them 
to come up to the capital with him, but without their horses* He promised 
to gather together all his army to sing and dance* He said he would give 
orders that cattle should be slain for them in every place through which 
they passed on the road, and he promised to give them a country* 1 asked 
him how they could come without their horses* He said, "Tell them that 
they must bring their horses, and dance upon them, in the middle of the 
town, that It might be known which could dance best, the Zulus or the 
'Abalungu 1I( (the general name given to white people)* The Dutch will be 
too wise to expose themselves in this manner* 



February 3* 1838. • Large parties of Zulus in their war-dress were 
yesterday evening entering the town* This morning, when we were at 
family prayer, the unusual sound of muskets was heard from the west* 

This proved to be the arrival of the Boers, who presently entered the 
town bn horseback, with their guns in their hands* An Immense concourse 
of Zulus were present to receive them* The deputation, in number about 
sixty, brought with them the cattle which they had recovered from 
81konyela* The Boers immediately showed Dlngaan the way in which they 

*John Bird, THE ANNALS OF NATAL, 1495-1845. Cape Town: T. Maskew Miller, 
1885* Vol. 1, pp* 346-348* 



3* Does Colliers* account of the activities of 
the missionary correspond with Mr* Owen's 
account of what happened? What do you make 
of this matter? 
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danced on horseback, by making a sham charge at one another, making the 
air resound with their guns, this was something which the Zulu chief 
had never witnessed. Xn their turn, the Zulus exhibited their skill in 
dancing. About noon X paid a visit to Mr. Retlef, who with his party, 
after the amusement was over, were sitting under the trees fronting the 
gate of the town. The answer which he gave Dingaan, when lie demanded 
the guns and horses, was to show the messenger his grey hairs and bid 
him tell his master that he was not dealing with a child. 
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February 6. 1838. - A dreadful day in the annals of the mission. X shudder 
to give an account of it. This morning, as X was sitting in the shade of 
my wagon, reading the Testament, the usual messenger came, with hurry and 
anxiety depicted in his looks. X was sure that he was about to pronounce 
something serious. And what was his commission? While it showed cons id* 

eration and kindness in the Zulu monarch towards me, it disclosed a horrid 

instance of perfidy •• too horrid to describe •• towards the unhappy men 
who for a few days have been his guests, and are now no more. He sent to 

tell me not to be frightened, as he was going to kill the Boers. This 

news came like a thunderstroke to myself and to every successive member 
of mv family as they heard it. The reason assigned for this treacherous 
act was that they were going to kill him; that they had come here, and 
that he had now learnt all their plans. The messenger was anxious for 
my answer; but what could X say? X was fearful on the one hand of 
seeming to justify the treachery: and on the other of exposing myself 
and my family to probable danger if X appeared to take their part. 

Moreover, X could not but feel that It was my duty to apprise the Boers 
of the intended massacre; while certain death would have ensued, X 
apprehended, if X l* ad been detected in giving them this information. 
However, X was released from this dilemma by beltoldlng an awful spectacle. 
My attention was directed to the blood-stained hill nearly opposite my 
hut, and on the other side of my wagon, which hides it from view, where 
all the executions at this fearful spot take place, and which was destined 
now to add sixty more bleeding carcasses to the number of those which have 
already cried to heaven for vengeance. 'There. " said someone, "they are 
killing the Boers now." X turned my eyes, and, behold, an immense multi* 
tude on the hill. About nine or ten Zulus to each Boer were dragging 
their helpless, unarmed victims to the fatal spot — where those eyes 
which awaked this morning to see the cheerful light of day for the last 
time, are now closed in death. X laid myself down on the ground. Mrs. 
and Miss Owen were not more thunderstruck than myself. Ms comforted one 
another. Presently, the deed of blood being accomplished, the whole 
multitude returned to the town to meet their sovereign; and, as they drew 
near to him, set up a shout which reached the station, and continued for 
some time. Meanwhile, X myself had been kept from all fear for our 
personal safety; for I considered the message of Dingaan to me as an 
indication that he had no ill designs against the missionary, especially 
as the messenger Informed me that the Boers' interpreter (an Englishman, 
from Port Natal) was to be preserved. Nevertheless, fears afterwards 
obtruded themselves on me when X saw half a dosen men, with shields, 
sitting near our hut; and X began to tremble lest we were to fall the 
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next victims. At this crisis I called all my family in, and read 
Psalm xci. ; so singularly and literally applicable to our present situation* 
that Z could with difficulty proceed with it, I endeavoured to realise all 
its statements; and although Z did not receive them as an absolute pro* 
vision against sudden and violent death* Z was led to Him who is our 
refuge from the guilt and fear of sin* which alone makes death terrible, 

Dingaan's conduct was worthy of a savage* as he is, Zt was base and 
treacherous* to say the least of it; the offspring of cowardice and fear. 
Suspicious of his warlike neighbours, jealous of their power, dreading 
the neighbourhood of their arms, he felt* as every savage would have 
done in like circumstances, that these men were his enemies, and, being 
unable to attack them openly, he massacred them clandestinely. Two of 
the Boers paid me a visit this morning, snd breskfssted only an hour or 
two before they were called into eternity. When Z asked them what they 
thought of Dlngaan, they said that ha was good; •• so unsuspicious were 
they of his intentions. He had promised to assign over to them the whole 
country between the Tugela and the Umximvubu Elvers, and this day the 
paper of transfer was to have been signed. My mind has always basn 
filled with the notion that, however friendly the two powers have hereto* 

fore seemed to be, war, in the nature of things, was Inevitable between 
them, • , • 



II 

The following account from the pen of a Boer elder, 

S, A, Colliers, describes battles between Boer and 
native about the same time as the massacre of Piet 
Eetlef, Mosel ikatse was chief of the Matabele, one 
of the Zulu tribes, Celllers 1 diary is sometimes 
difficult* to follow because it contains no para* 
graphing and was not adited. We have preserved the 
flavor of the original account, 

A BOER LEADER DESCRIBES EVENTS IN THE WARS AGAINST THE ZULU* 

Wa first came in contact with Mosel Ikatse at Vaal River, Z had gone to 
Zoutpansberg, when a bitter massacre and robbery took place. And when, 
after the lapse of three months, Z returned to our camp, Z found it in a 
deplorable state. Many of our people had been murdered, and of our cattle 
a great number had been carried off by the enemy. With deep feeling Z saw 
before my eyes those, still suffering, who hsd been wounded by the enemy, 

I felt heartbroken; and we returned to Rhenoster River, Then a number of 
us retreated to Valsch River, and we journeyed on to Vechtkop* above 
Rhenoster River, There we received Intelligence from two natives that 



*John Bird, THE ANNALS OF NAZAL, Cape Town: T. Maskew Miller, 1885, 
Voi, I, pp, 238*245, 
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the forces of Mosel ikatxe were again coming towards us* and were then at 
Vaal River. We sent word of this to those of our people who were at 
Valsch River, with the request that they would speedily come to our 
assistance; but when they received the report they retired in haste, 
and fled as far as Moroko. We sent out two scouts to ascertain the 
truth, and one of them discovered the native army. From the time that 
we had heard of this commando (army), we had drawn our camp together, 
and protected it with branches of thorns as much as we were able. In 
the morning early we drew out from our encampment, with thirty- three men, 
to meet the natives, end we found them at a distance of an hour-and-a- 
half's ride from our camp. When they saw us, they gathered together in 
great haste, and sat down in a line, side by side, close together. We 
rode up to them till within a distance of fifty paces. I had a Hottentot 
servant who could speak the language well. X desired him to speak to 
them loudly and distinctly, and ask what evil we had done them, and why 
they had come to murder us and rob us of our property. When they heard 
this, they all rose to their feet and exclaimed, "Mosel ikatze."* No other 
word. We Jumped from our horses and opened as heavy a fire as we could 
on our enemies. There was confusion amongst them until X had fired my 
third shot. Then they arranged themselves In line, and from this ex- 
tended themselves in another direction, with the view of surrounding us 
and cutting off our retreat; and on account of the great force that we 
had against mi we were under the necessity of retreating, and fighting 
as we retired, till we reached our camp. Many natives had been killed 
before we arrived there. X had fired sixteen shots at the enemy before 
we came back to the camp, seldom missing, and often hitting as many ai 
two or three at a shot. When we got back, we found that our wives had 
moulded a great quantity of bullets for our use. The natives divided 
themselves into three sections at some distance from our camp. We 
estimated their numbers at 2,000 in each division. They gave us time 
to wash our guns, and also to secure our camp still, more, and to make 
every arrangement that X considered necessary. Then X called all to- 
gether, and addressed a few words to them, to the effect that we had a 
holy God, Invested with Almighty power in heaven and on earth; and that 
we must unite in humbling ourselves before Him, and in praying to Him 
in His heaven., and that all must pray in heart with me. And we all 
knelt down, our wives and children too, and X prayed to God, that, in 
His boundless mercy, He would have regard to us in our great need, and, 
if it were consistent with His counsels, would not forsake us, but would 
strengthen us to resist our enemy; and so forth. When all this was over, 
X gave directions what further should be done; and X directed this be- 
cause X saw that there had been a want of foresight on the part of those 
men who, on our account, had come to an evil end. X also gave an Injunc- 
tion that not a voice of woman or child should be heard. X had seven 
wagons drawn into the middle of the camp, in which - the women and children 
were to be placed, when the fighting should begin. Xt was also my order 
that when the natives advanced towards us, all should wait till X had 
fired the first shot. This was acted upon. Some one then proposed that 
we should attach a white sheet to a whip-stick and hoist It. X approved 
of this, end it wes done. There was then a great commotion among the 
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ttli i 4 * wa ! iv ® £orcc! «**« exchanged between them; end 

they come immediately and surrounded us in our little encampment, leaving 

no opening for a passage through; and then they came marching on, I had 
two guns, one loaded with slugs, the other with ball, When they were 
about thirty yards off, I fired with the slugs, and then took the other 
gun. Fearful violence was used by the enemy in their efforts to wrench 
thorn-boughs, butt these had been well secured in the nicks of 
Jr® ' J? 1 ® wag0IW wer « wrenched more than six inches beyond 

l T wagoa ln which 1 vs« had seventy-two stabs in the 
sail. When the fight was over, two men had been killed on our side, and 
fourteen wounded, of whom I was one. Round the camp, 430 of the enemy 

1,172 baen thrown ln “ «*• «««¥. Two horns* wer* 

killed and one wounded. The enemy then carried off all our means of 

InfTT'J h f d i a w } f ® and oeven child ren, and was without corn or 

o^bitLr^^ 5 M ein L^ CapaC ^ a ^®? £or huntlng * 1 had to taste the cup 
K £ A hlt *t? * Hy children cried £rom hunger, and I did the same, and 9 
to givc fh era * fifteen days passed by, and we had to remain 
in the encampment. Then we received some oxen from Mr. Andswlll, and 
brethren who had gone to Moroko, when they had received the 
report from us. Then by God*s mercy we were delivered. I have omitted 
!?? when the attack was made at Vechtkop, the number of children 
and of all capable of firing a shot was forty. Arriving at Moroko and 
at the abode of the Rev. Mr. Archbell, he and his lady provided us in 
need ^ ifc h corn and millet. We were then very desirous that a 

from our P ? r iif 8h ® uidg0 agaisaat our enemy, and we nought to procure help 
from our fellow-burghers on this side of the Great River; but the British 
Government forbade it wholly, and threatened that if any gave us help 

v® h * av f ly Pushed. It was a bitter experience, and necessity 

*a ?? Va i‘ e ® again8t our Powerful foe with only 107 men; and our* 
God delivered him into our hands, so that we gave him a severe defeat 

and . took 6 ‘™° i«« d •* cattle from him, without the lo*. oH of iur 

*hat we again took the field against him, and again the 

than 3 onn °J, hl " J nt0 0ur handa * 80 w® overcame him. More 
^ thif °h? f K h f a P !° pl \ Vere alain > and th *» abandoned the territory: 
2152 had be * n <“came ours. We were then heeleating in our 

Mr° whether we should proceed to Natal or to Zoutpansberg ; but 

ala?f in<n. Wb k b u b ? en wleh * commlsalon to Natal for the purpose of 

“su“d us^haf Natli t Wa %», de S Her ““Joey'* dominion, returld and 
assured us that Natal was still free, and also that he had been to 

Tueelfto thf n”*? “"k th * 2ulu * had eeded th * country from the 
takl%5o f ar, n?" condlelon if (Slkonyela having 

f cattl ; 5 ro " Din sean) Mr. Ratlef should recover these, 
tha n the territory, es l have described It. was to be given over to uf 

We accordingly directed our course to Natal. But one woe had passed 
T a ^{ an ? 1 tbar epproachlng. When we ware ln the country about the 

and Bu » hm “'* River. Ratlef (with 100 menj rep.ir.d 
country, and without firing a shot took 1,100 head of 
tla ’ andd ~ye them, having sixty-five men with him, according to 
^roemant, to Blagaan as the pries of the district eeded to us, is before 

!? “; been* Inf ^d 0W . d ‘‘f ? cloud w “ Ending over us.' As we have 
ainca been Informed, a missionary had. In Ratlef *s absence, bean with 
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Ding can* The king enquired of him who the emigrants were, and the answer 
was that "we were deserters from our king/ 1 He then asked the missionary 
how, In his opinion, he, Dlngaan, should act In aur regard, and was told 
that he ought to know without being told what should be done with such 
vagrants* So far as we have learned, Dlngaan was very friendly to Retief 
when he arrived, and compiled with his desire very fully as to the recog® 
nit Ion of their previous negotiation regarding the territory* He signed 
the agreement, and then invited Retief and his companions to come and eat 
and drink with him* Then It is treachery manifested Itself in the death of 
martyrdom which all our friends were doomed to undergo* But our God, too, 
saw it, and from His holy throne directed His counsels* He were waiting 
for the return of our chosen ruler from Dlngaan'e country* But the first 
Intelligence we received was a formidable "commando" sent by Dlngaan, 
which perpetrated cruel and bloodthirsty murder amongst ui; so that 500 
of our number wore slain* But our God did not wholly forsake us* He 
acknowledge that our God, from His heaven, looked down on us In His 
mercy, and He strengthened with His might those of us who remained olive, 
to take up our weapons again, and I can affirm that I strove, and that Z, 
like Jephthah, had my life in my hand* With five men 1 rescued the camp 
of Gert Barends, which was on the point of being overpowered by the great 
forte of the enemy* This camp was open on one side, the wagons being 
drawn in a half •moon*' When we were at some distance, and Z saw the 
great danger of the disaster about to occur, Z said to my brothers, 

"Have God before your eyes; let not a hair of your head show fear, and 
follow me*" We gave the rein to our horses, and Z shouted as loudly 
as Z could, for I saw that the natives were running swiftly round the 
camp to rush in at the opening by storm* Yes? had we come five minutes 
later, the whole camp would have been a bath of blood; but our great God 
prevented it, and said to our enemy, "Thus far, and no farther*" Our 
enemies were terrified, and their hands were weakened* Five men liber® 
ated the camp, with God 1 * assistance* The Bukhman's River was rapid* 

Five men drove the natives into the stream, and more were drowned than 
we had shot* Z had fired so many shots that the barrel of my gun became 
heated, and to such a degree that Z feared in loading lest the powder 
should ignite* • • • 
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Another commando was then sent against Dlngaan; but, alas? on this 
occasion, Dieter Dye, a gallant commander, fell with ten men* Again 
a bitter woe had to he endured* Consnandant Potgleter, with more than 
half of our people, left the country ®® retiring over the mountains* 

We were thus greatly weakened* At that time we were in two encampments •• 
the one at Bushman's River, the other at the Thgela; and Dlngaan again 
sent a force to attack the camp at Bushman'a River; but on this occasion 
none of our men were killed, whilst very many of the enemy were shot 
down* The greeter number of the emigrants were then inclined to quit 
the country* Z made a proposal that three of ua shouid go and make an 
effort to procure assistance: if we felled, then on our return the 
territory should be forsaken* Three were deputed to go »• myself, 

Frans Hatting, and Willem Pretorius* We obtained assistance from 
Aadrles Pretorius* He came with many followers, as did also Pieter 
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Jacobs* We were thus enabled to muster a force of 400 men* With these 
we went forth, under the great disadvantage of so small, a n umb er against 
the powerful nation under Dingaan* We saw this, and that if the good 
God was not with us, there was little hope of victory* I saw, to the 
extent of the light granted to me, that we must become suppliants to 
the Lord to entreat that He would be with us at our standard, as He 
was with Moses and Joshua* 1 made the people sensible that if the Lord 
were not with us we must be overwhelmed* Mr* Andrles Pretorius was our 
chosen general in that expedition* He and I spoke to each other on the 
subject of the promises made holy by the Bible, and how we, too, were 
bound to wake & promise to the Lotd t that If He gave us the victory over 
our enemy, we should consecrate that day, and keep it holy as a Sabbath 
in each year. But I recalled the words of David: ®*Make promise, but 
pay the promised thing, saith the Lord;®* for it was better that we 
should not promise, than that we should promise and not fulfil* It was 
the desire of Pretorius that we should make the promise collectively* 
There were still a number of our people and a comnandant who had not 
yet. joined us* I said we must delay till Jacobus Uys should be present. 
He joined us at the Tugela* . We spoke to him on the subject of the vow, 
and it was his desire also that it should be made* The fieldcornets 
concurred in this* We then came to the determination that we should 
make a solemn promise to the Lord our God, that if He were with us, 
and gave the enemy into our hands, we should consecrate to the Lord 
the day in each year, and keep it holy as a Sabbath-day. We moved on 
to ./ancekraal* We determined that at that place the pledge should be 

8 * aWd il WdS the general Reeling that I should give it in the nm 
of all. The general issued an order that no man should be absent on 
the occasion* It was on 7th December, 1838. I complied to the best of 
my weak capacity with the wish of all the officers, and I knew that the 
majority of the burghers concurred in the wish. I took my place on a 
gun-carriage* The 407 men of the force were assembled round me* I made 
the promise in a simple manner, as solemnly as the Lord enabled me to do. 
As nearly as I can remember, my words were, these: — brethren and 
fellow-countrymen, at this moment we stand before the holy God of heaven 
and earth, to make a promise, if He will be with us and protect us, and 
deliver the enemy into our hands so that we may triumph over him, that 
we shal: observe the day and the date as an anniversary in each year. 

“ f thanksgiving like the Sabbath, in His honour; and that wo 

snail enjoin our children that they must take part with us in this, for 
a remembrance even for our posterity; and if anyone sees a difficulty 

^ ret ^ re ft®® the place* For the honour of His nam will 

be Joyfully exalted, and to Him the fame and the honour of the victor/ 
must be given* 1 said, further, that we must join In prayer to be 
raised up to the throne of His grace; and so forth* And I raised %y 
hands towards the heavens in the name of us all. Moreover, we confirmed 
this in our prayers each evening, as well as on the next Sabbath* Bvary 

evening, at three places, there was an evening service, the Lord was 
with us* . . * 

*********** 
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Reading VIII 

BOER AND BRITON: THE GROWTH OF AFRIKANER NATIONALISM 

Bilt la h interference In South African affaire did not atop when the 
South African Republic and the Orange Free State achieved Independence 
In the 1850s. The Englleh retained Natal and the Cape Colony aa part 
of Her Majesty's Empire. (See map on the following page.) To the 
dlatreaa of the British, the Boer Republlce continued to fight with the 
neighboring native tribe*. English Inhabitants of the northern part of 
the Cape Colony and Natal feared that these wars might spill over Into 
•their own areas. This danger drew British attention to Boer Internal 
affairs. 

British Interest In the Republics Intensified In the late 1860s when 
a few Boer children found a diamond on the banks of the Orange River. 

This discovery was a prelude to the findings at Kimberley In the early 
1870s. The Kimberley diggings became the richest diamond find In the" 
world. Overnight, Kimberley became the largest city In South Africa. 
Territorial disputes erupted over the rightful ownership of the land. 
Nicholas Waterboer, chief of a coloured tribe called Grlquas, Marthlnus 
Weasel Pretorlus, President of the Transvaal South African Republic, 
and President J. H. Brand of the Orange Free State all claimed the land 
for their respective nations. The British government sided with the 
coloured chief and "protected" the Grigua claim by annexing the Kimberley 
diamond diggings to the British Crown. The Boers were angry, but did 
nothing. 



In 1877, continued British concern over ’ioer** native frictions resulted 
in the. annexation of the South African Republic to the British Empire. 
This time the Boers fought back. In a series of swift encounters the 
rugged Boers defeated the professional British army, reestablishing Boer 
independence In 1881. 

The Boers then settled down to what they thought would be a period of 
uninterrupted calm, but they were again disappointed. In 1886, pros- 
pectors stumbled upon the Wltwatersrand gold fields near Johannes burg 
in the South African Republic. These mines proved to be the richest 
gold deposits in the world. The Boers could not control the Influx of 
miners, adventurers, speculators, and fortune-seekers who pushed the 
population of Johannesburg to one hundred, thousand residents before the 
city was ten years old. The temp tat Ions of easy wealth In the diamond 
and gold Industries attracted British business corporations, headed by 
such people as Cecil John Rhodes. The Boer government, built on the 
values of a cattle-raising culture, lacked both the resources and the 
experience to deal with sophisticated British corporate officials. 

Within a few years the British and Boar governments were once again 
headed for a collision. • 

On October 11, 1899, the violence began. Boers call the war l> The 
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Second Freedom War 5” the British • refat to it as "The South African War* " 
Either way* the Boer War ves the end* at least temporarily* of independence 
for the Afrikaners* The British were determined to put an end to the 
century of petty bickering that characterised their South African 
administrations* Although the Boers could muster only 87*000 soldiers* 

Her Majesty's forces used a total of 448*000 men. With odds like this* 
the result was not a matter of courage* but only of time* After holding 
out for three years, the Boers decided in the spring of 1902 that further 
opposition was impossible* Their surrender paved the way for British 
annexation of the whole of South Africa* 

Once in control of South Africa* the British government faced a new 
dilemma: what to do with their new possessions* The population was a 
mixture of Briton* Boer* Bantu* Cape Coloured* and a smattering of fringe 
groups* There was little hope that these people would be able to form a 
government that would provide Justice for all Interests* On the other 
hand* English statesmen were preoccupied with the conflicts that eventu- 
ally developed into World War X* They had little time to devote to 
South African affairs* After a few years of uncertainty, the British 
Parliament passed the South Africa Act establishing a loose "union" in 
South Africa* The four member states* Natal* Cape Province* Orange 
Free State, and Transvaal* were bound together under a unitary parlia- 
ment and governor* but with many powers, such as franchise requirements* 
retained by the individual provinces. In May* 1910* the Union of South 
Africa achiaved the statue of an Independent British dominion* It became 
a member of the British Commonwealth of Nations in 1926* 

At best* the Union was a temporary answer to the problems of a multi- 
racial and multi-cultural society* During the First World War sevaral 
former Boer generals led a pro-merman revolt which threatened to dissolve 
the Union* The movement flssled; the Union wee preserved* Through the 
twenties end early thirties political leadership drifted precariously 
close to collapse* It appeared to stabilise in 1934 when two Boer 
leeders* Jan Christian Smuts and General James Hertxog* formed the 
coalition United Party* The coalition might have lasted had it not 
been for Hitler and Nasi Germany; 

During the momentous first days of September* 1939* while Hitler's 
blitzkrieg wee destroying Innocent Poland* the South African Parliament 
met to determine its course of action* Smuts end the moderates pledged 
themselves against Germany and sought a declaration of war* Hartsog and 
Dr* D* F. Malan proposed neutrality* .Here were the old Boer sentiment# 
bubbling forth again* These men had not forgottan the Boer War; they 
resented attempts to use the English language in the schools; they 
resisted English efforts to raise the status of non-whites* How* when 
asked to pledge themselves for or against England* thay refused to taka 
a stand* The final vote wee 80 for joining with England and 67 for 
remaining neutral* 

When the war came to a closa there was no chance for a return to .the 
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pre-war coalition* The rift wti irreparable* Xn 1948* campaigning on a 
platform of Afrikaner national iem and apartheid* the Nationalist Party 
captured 70 parliamentary seats* the dying United Party* 65* Since thia 
narrow victory the Natlonaile t reign haa continued without interruption* 
gaining atrength with every election. D* P* Helen* the flrat Nationallet 
Prime Hlnleter* resigned in 1954 in favor of the younger and more fiery 
«J* 0* Strydom. Hia untimely death in 1958 opened the office for 
Dr* Hendrik Verwoerd (pronounced falr-vort) who ia atlll the Prime 
Minister today (1964). Page three of thia volume contains a list of 
the racist legislation that the Nationalist Party haa sponsored. 

The final act of defiance against the British government took place in 
the spring of 1961* The setting was London* the occasion* a conference 
of Prime Ministers from all members of the British Commonwealth* 

Mr. Julius Nyerera* the African leadar of Tanganyika (now Tanzania) * 
announced that when his country achieved independence he wanted no part 
in a Commonwealth that Included the apartheid policies of South Africa. 

Xn an effort to* smooth things over* John Dlefenbakar of Canada auggested 
that all Commonwealth members should pledge their opposition to racial 
discrimination. This was too much for Verwoerd* He announced South 
Africa's withdrawal from the British Commonwealth* Upon his return home 
the Sonth African Parliament affirmed his statement* and the Republic of 
8outh Africa was born* 

• 

Thus* in a little more than one hundred years* the Afrikaner Boers have 
coma full circle from the etatus of independent Boer Republics in the 
1850s to an independent Republic of South Africa in the 1960s* The 
ironic awing has solidified the doctrine that Africans are inferior to 
Afrikaners; the government has cast its racialism into law; the non-whites 
in South Africa are presently bearing the burden of this onerous system* 

The first seven readings in this unit traced the history of racial and 
cultural conflict In South Africa* Reading VXXX* written by a professor 
at a South African university* describes the five major characteristics 
of Afrikaner nationalism which grew out of these conflicts* As you read* 
think about the following questions s 



1* Whet are the major characteristics of Afrikaner 
nationalism? Xs it similar to Carman nationalism? 
To American? 

2* Why did Afrikaner nationalism develop? How was 
it related to the total culture? 

3* How might Afrikaner nationalism lead to apartheid? 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF AFRIKANER NATIONALISM * 

* ? l0ri £ A# JR«M¥tld f AWAKENING OF AFRIKANER NATIONALISM. 1868-1881. 
pp?%2U224 nm * n * nd R0U,#tlU> 1961 ‘ **•«•*•*•* *»y F. R. Metrowlch, 



l™t*“ ov v J n J ; ar f vtld ® r * u#i thtt th% development of Afrikener Natlonellam 
took piece in the Utter pert of the nineteenth century, largely ee the 
reeult of the unique history of the Afrlkan speaking people. He Identifies 
five basic characteristics to the growth of this movement: 



l. The process of national self -awakening. 



2. The emphesls on the Idea of "nation” and "fatherland.” 

3. The extension of an urge towards self-preservation and 
the maintenance of national Identity. 

4. A sense of having been called and chosen by a supreme 
religious being. 



5. The love of the nation's past and a worship of the 
pious” ancestors of the Afrlkan speaking people. 



The author concludes that "the struggle of the past was the struggle of 
the present, and the struggle of the present the same as that of the past." 
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Stating tha laaue 

In tha aaventeenth and eighteenth centuries the Boa * annihilated tha 
Hottentots , tha small tribes of Africans they first encountered when 
they landed on the Cape. They were not able to annihilate the more 
numerous Bantu. These fierce warriors , organised into large political 
units , could summon thousands of men to battle at once against the 
Invaders. But Boer and Bantu had little in common. Forced to live in 
the same land, they never grew to understand each other or to share a 
common way of life. 

The case of Boer and Briton was different. Although the two groups were 
far apart in many ways, they also had much in common. They were both 
white so that no color bar set one man off from the other. They were 
both European with enough in common that assimilation or accommodation 
were possible given the right setting. After ail, seventeenth century 
Dutch and English settlers of New York were soon living amicably as 
neighbors, intermarrying, and fighting together against Britain. 

But Boer and Briton never became one in Africa. The Boers believed that 
the British had pushed them out of their rightful home and deprived them 
of their heritage. Bitter wars broke out between them. Within the two 
communities somewhat different institutions emerged; £ *en different forms 
of nationalism developed. Eventually the descendants of the Boers seised 
complete control of the machinery of government forcing the British to 
take second place. Still Boer and Briton had more in common than white 
and native. 

In the . meantime the development of gold and diamond mining followed by the 
growth of manufacturing produced an insistent demand for labor. The whites 
who owned these new establishments used natives to work them. Today 
realistic whites know that their industries cannot run without native 
labor; more and more, this labor needs education and skill. Education, 
an enlarged industrial labor force and increased economic welfare, however, 
may well spell the end of the separation of races in South Africa. Whites, 
outnumbered four to one by a native population uprooted from tribal ways 
and not yet acclimated to urban industrial society are unready to concede 
racial equality. Instead they are trying to establish apartheid. 

Readings IX through XVI examine the problem of apartheid in South Africa. 
They begin with two accounts of the life of the prasent~day Bantu on their 
reserves. The next three readings are descriptions of the life of the 
natives in towns and cities. They reveal the difficulties of men who live 
with one foot planted in each of two cultures. A defense of apartheid 
and an attack upon this basic social institution follow. The final reading 
raises the question of the direction in which South Africa will go. Can 
apartheid exist in the modem world? Can it be established in the face of 
the need for skilled labor in industry? If it cannot, what social arrange* 
ment will take its place? These are the questions with which we will be 
concerned in Readings IX through XVt. 



Reading IX 

THE CULTURE OF BANTU TRIBESMEN 
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A person torn from a traditional society and thrust into a modern, urban, 
industrial environment finds his entire life disrupted. Everything 
changes. In his village he knew every house, every person, even the names 
of his cattle. The rules which governed his life had been laid down gen- 
erations before and were never questioned. There was no need to change 
accepted ways because no new situations occurred to demand change. 

But whet will happen when you place a man from a traditional society in 
a mine or a factory! He will live in a new environment where he will 
not even know the relatives of the man who works at his side. He will 
learn to be at home only in the few blocks around his apartments the 
remainder of the city will be foreign to him. Both at work and. at home 
he will constantly face new situations and new demands for change in his 
customary behavior. In a situation like this, old values will quickly 
break down and men, uprooted from one world and unable to establish 
themselves in another, will lose direction in their lives. 

To understand the problems of the natives of South Africa and to under- 
stand why many whites there are so hostile to them, we must come to 
learn about the lives they led in their villages. These lives condi- 
tioned their adjustment to factory, mine and city. Reading IX describes 
a typical day In the life of Bantu living in their traditional Society. 

As you read, keep the following questions in mind: 



Who was a Bantu accustomed to having as his 
neighbor? How well would he know his neigh- 
bors and the details of their lives? 

What roles did adult men play in the society? 
Adult women? Boys and girls? What gave 
people prestige? 

What roles did ceremony and ritual play in 
the society? How did ceremony and ritual 
Influence decision-making In government? 

Patterns of recreation? Why stress this 
question? 

Bid the Bantu place a high premium upon 
accumulating wealth? Upon rational pro- 
cesses? Upon adaptability to new demands? 

How adaptable to an urban, industrial society 
was Bantu culture? How might a Boer settler 
accept the prospect of having Bantu as his next 
door neighbor? Of being governed by Bantu? Would 
he feel the same way about the British? Why or 
why not? 
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THE DAILY LIFE OF A .BANTU VILLAGE* 

* Isaac Schapera (ad.) THE BANTU-SPEAKING TRIBES OF SOUTH AFRICA, London: 
G, Routledga and Sons, 1937, "Domestic and Comminal Life/' by 
G. P. Lastrada. 



Dr. Lestrada describes a typical Bantu Village. Tha sections are broken 
into early morning, tha morning Mai, tha later morning and afternoon, 
the late afternoon, the evening meal, and the evening. Students are 
encouraged to ask questions of economic, social and political analysis 
in order to determine how a person growing up In a traditional Bantu 
village would act. when placed in a European environment. 



Reading X 

BANTU SOCIETY: CHILDHOOD, EDUCATION AND MARRIAGE 

i 

"As the twig is bent, so grows the tree." This ancient saying Indicates 
the role which childhood plays in the development of the man. Notice the 
use of the word childhood rather than the term education. In many ways, 
the most Important parts of a person's education even today take place 
outside of formal schoolrooms. Children learn to speak at home. A child 
learns what* behavior will be rewarded and what will earn him a thrashing. 
He receives his basic value system from his parents and establishes his 
basic patterns of behavior. The child is Indeed the seed of the man. 

How a man will behave as a miner, a factory worker or a household 
servant depends In large part upon his upbringing. If he is to function 
well in these roles, he must be educated for them. He must learn to 
accept changing patterns of behavior if he is to move from a traditional 
society to a modern one. He must accept the fact t'mt decisions in a 
modern society are made as a result of rational decisions and not on 
any other basis. Finally, he must be willing to accept the major insti- 
tutions of a new society if he is ever to become part of it. 

Reading X describes the education of young Bantu men and women. It 
includes an analysis of Informal education In the home, formal education 
and initiation into the tribe, and finally, preparation for the marriage 
ceremony. As you read, keep the following questions in mind: 

• 

1. In the broadest sense of the term, how were 
Bantu children educated? What were the major 
objectives of the educational system? 
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2 * virtue* were most prized among the Bantu? 

How did children learn about thla value aye ta ro? 

3* How were marriage euetoma related to the entire 
texture of Bantu society? What about the care 
of widows? 

4* Bid Bantu education and child rearing practices 
prepare young people to live in an urban, Indus* 
trial economy? If you were a South African 
anxious to prepare Bantu to live in the modem 
world, what changes would you make in the 
educational system? 



LEARNING TO BE A BANTU* 



* i*“ c s ? h *P* r * <«<*•>» *■* bantu-speaking tribes op south Africa,, T, wi ttn 

C. Routlcdg* and Sons, 1937 , "Individual Devalopnant," by Ellean Jenaan 

This selection, taken from the same Schapera volume as the article for 
Reading IX, acquaints the student with the educational system of a Bantu 
tribe. Bantu children learn either through rituals and ceremonies, or 
by imitating their parents. The author notes that the purposes of educe- 
t n * ? 4n i U trlba * re altogether different than that of a European 

St “ dent * * r « to point out these differences and to suggest 

the impllcationsof the differing techniques of education. 







Reading XT 

THE IMPACT OF MINING AND MANUFACTURING 

Originally the economy of South Africa was based upon agriculture and 
grazing. The first Butch settlers had established their colony on the 
Cape to serve as a way-station for ships on their way to and from the 
Indies. As the Boer trekkers moved Inland, they continued to earn their 
livelihood primarily as cattle men. This general pattern remained un- 
disturbed until near the end of the nineteenth century. 

Then gold and diamonds were discovered. This development triggered a 
aeries of battles between the Boers and the British which eventually 





ee 



resulted in the Boer War* It also brought the whites face-to-face with 
the problem of how to recruit a labor force* Not enough whites lived 
in the Cape Colony to man the new mines and keep the remainder of the 
economy going* Inevitably the whites recruited African labor* The Bantu, 
torn from their kraals, became miners burled for much of each day in the 
bowels of the earth* 

In the twentieth century, manufacturing followed in turn* South Africa 
is rich in natural resources* It has extensive deposits of coal and of 
high-grade iron ore as well as significant quantities of copper and 
other ferrous metals* The cattle Industry provides leather for shoe- 
making and other crafts* Capital from the mines as well as from Europe 
provided the buildings and machinery for new Industry which grew apace* 
Again the .whites were forced to use natives for the majority of new 
industrial Jobs* 
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Using Bantu labor reared for life in a traditional society presented a 
whole host of problems to the owners of mine and factory* Some mine owners 
simply recruited young men, housed them in compounds near the mines 9 forbade 
them to leave these compounds and held them virtually In peonage* Factory 
owners in cities could not exercise such complete control over their hired 
hands* Here whole Bantu families moved into urban slums from which the men 
ventured forth each morning to their jobs in the factories* But what were 
the whites to do when the complexities of a modern factory demanded an 
educated and well-trained labor force? This question has yet to be 
answered* 

# 

Reading XI describes life in a typical mining compound and analyses the 
problems which manufacturers face as they seek to industrialise* As you 
read, think about the following questions: 



1* What effect would life in a mining compound have 1 

upon a native recently Imported from the tradi- I 

tional society you have read about? How would I 
this economic role affect the social and politi- 
cal system of such' men?..' I 

2* How did the whites try to fit natives to their new I 

roles as miners? Why behave in this manner? I 

3* How has the introduction of manufacturing affected | 

the relationships of whites and natives? How will 1 
it be likely to affect them in the future? I 

A* If mining and manufacturing are to be extended in I 

South Africa, what reforms in the educational I 

system will probably have to take place? Is it 
practical to have a modern economy in the midst 
of a social system based upon apartheid? 

: I 
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BANTU IN MINE; AND FACTORY * 



Basil Davidson, REPORT ON SOUXH AFRICA, 
1952, pp. 102-114. 



London: Jonathon Cape, 






The author describes the growth of Industrialisation in South Africa, Ha 
notes that the original impetus for industrialisation was the mining in- 
dustry. However, in more recent years, the introduction of steel, textiles, 
and other manufacturing interests have given South Africa a well-diversified 
industrial base. Written in an Interesting Style, this article gives the 

student a knowledge of the factors which are drawing native Bantu from the 
rural to urban areas. 



Reading XII 

FINDING OUT ABOUT BANTU LIFE IN A SOUTH AFRICAN CITY 



<The reading selections for Lessons XII and XIII is one article divided into 

£.» £•: .*• d< i? Cr t ? tlo a , of tb * t • rtlcl * *• coot»lned following th« introduc 
tory notes to Reading XIII,) 




Reading XII 

FINDING OUT ABOUT BANTU LIFE IN A SOUTH AFRICAN CITY 
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Thousands of Bantu tribesmen have been forced to make the transition 
from pastoral or agricultural life to urban conditions* This transition 
has affected every aspect of their lives* In cities they live in strange 
houses crowded together under conditions unknown in their native kraals* 
Instead of tending cattle the men work in the cities end the women, no 
longer farming or caring for the home, sell Illegal beer, work as servants 
take in washing or sometimes become prostitutes* Families are disrupted 
because the women are outside the home* A large number of children are 
sent by their parents to be reared in the country! the remainder often 
run out of control through the crowded courtyards* In these conditions, 
system of values, the customary sanctions which kept order and even the 
religious beliefs of the Africans tend to change* Imagine how difficult 
it would be to grow up in suet* a society in which no ways were sofa or 
sacred and where ancient traditions no longer continued to explain the 
meaning of life* 

In order to find out about the effects of moving from a traditional to a 
modern society, anthropologists have studied and lived among the Bantu 
in their city homes* They have written accounts of their study which 
Include not only their conclusions but also the methods they used to 
gather evidence and to make inferences from it* These records give us 
valuable insights into the mode of inquiry of anthropology* Readings XZt 
and XIII come from one of these reports written by Ellen Heilman* As you 
read No* XII, concentrate on the method of inquiry which is being used* 
Think about the following questions* 



1* What techniques of gathering information did 
Miss Heilman employ? Do you think the informs* 
tion she received was reliable? Could she trust 
her Informants? Why did she describe her research 
techniques to her readers? 

2* How did Kiss Hellmann report her information? 

Look at paragraphs 7 through 10* Then read the 
last paragraph in Reading XIII* How do the two 
passages differ from each other? How did Kiss 
Hellmann build her Interpretation? 

3* Why was the material culture of the West adopted 
so readily by the residents of the slum yard? 

For what social purposes are some material 
objects used? Did some natives buy pianos for 
the same reasons that soma Americans buy expen* 
sive new automobiles? 







Reading XIIX 



LIFE IN A JOHANNESBURG SLUM YARD 

Reading XXI concerned methoda of investigating life among the Santu living 
1“ « Joltan^ bwg slum yard. Reading XIII concerns ilf^ in the yard and 

WOT in wMch emphB8i ® u P an the “ethod of investigation and upon the 
y?L 4 i Ch d ^ “ a reportod ’ Instead it details the daily roi v of 

thf^end -^ ■ yard y*- d co "tains the conclusions which the author drew as 
tne eno product of her investigation* 

Villases K Th«rn\^°w?w a8Crl ! ed u llfa “” on8 the Bant » In their native 
Thoro tradition set the pattern of living. Separated into 

.. y f U , a ! eS w ,md de P e ” den t U P°“ herds and agriculture for their living. 

inter-trib*l V w«r« Ut liv f a m “ ch 03 their ancestors had except that 

wara "° lenger played a vital role in the society. But 

conL^ 8 Jwri? de 5 ° f tha * ife o£ the natives had been unaffected 
hL rbn R i the West. Only in mining towns and manufacturing cities 

had the Bantu been forced to adapt to the ways of an alien culture. A. 
the pastoral economy which sustained their lives fades away before 
p f u la “ on Browth and the encroachments of the whites on the best lands, 
more and more of the natives will be forced into towns and cities. 

riirw^}L h !! PPe ^ t0 ahera tharaT Ara they equipped with the skills and 
to f J > 3t to a modern society? The social structure of a 
a nesburg slum yard gives us evidence about these questions Thev 
are questions vital to the future of the Republic of South Africa If 

of **intettr«t tn^frb ** to , ”? dern life 1» one generation, then the problem 

the “ wit ? * “hit® society will be far less difficult 

aide^siS 6 ft* * 1 a T?5 that tha two Sroups can live comfortably 
Thf*nmk? ld8 ’ then apartheid may not seem so essential to the Afrikaners. 

uh» m^r*” 8 ° £ adJuat f Ient ““I Bfve us some insights into the reasons * 

~V ha Jr 8 .. Want 5° kae P the Africans in their own preserves. As you 
think about the following questions: ^ 
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1» What happened to the tribal loyalties and distinct 
tribal ways In the Yard? Why? 

2* Why did women have to work? Why la the Illegal 
beer business so popular? Why beer rather. than 
some other beverage or food? 

3* What happened to the family solidarity of Yard 
dwellers? 

4» Why does fine or Imprisonment bear little stigma 
for these Africans? 

5* How have soma Yard residents tried to adapt tribal 
customs to slum life? 

6. Why Is neither Christianity nor the old tribal 
religion satisfactory tb residents of the Yard? 

How Is the attitude to religion related to the 
attitude to magic? 

r 7« How might a Boer use the evldeuiso from this I 

article to defend apartheid? 
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* Simon and Phoebe Ottenberg (eds.)» CULTURES AND SOCIETIES OF AFRICA. 
New York: Random House, 1961, Ellen Hellmann, "Life In a Johannesburg 

Slum Yard," pp. 546-566. 



Hiss Hellmana spent approximately one year In a Bantu "slum yard" near 
Johannesburg In the early 1930' s. Her vivid description of the yard 
Itself and the practices of the people living there provide firsthand 
Information on the problems of a traditional Bantu culture trying to live 
in an industrial and technologically sophisticated urban environment. She 
notes that status in role for male and female Is different in the slum yard 
than It was In the Bantu village. She finds that the Africans are unable to 
maintain the same family structure which they followed in their villages. 

She also observes that the educational, religious, dietary, sanitary and 
leisure time activities in the slum yard are far different from those 
activities in their tribal villages. She concludes that "while there is 
ample evidence of a rapid absorption of western material culture, the as* 
t slmllatlon of western spiritual culture is proceeded at a far more leisurely 
pace. 1 * This reading gives the student abundant evidence to describe the 
problems of a culturatlon and the way in which these problems may have 
contributed to the institutions of Apartheid. 
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Reading XXV 
A CASE FOR APARTHEID 

£i ™ P 08clble relationships that can be established between 

can Lroe a ..nM? h #.H 0rt '°k lnt0 c ? pfcact * r * 1 * two culture* and the two group* 
unt * 1 they become Indis t inguishsble. The two groupt can* P 
assimilate, that 1* they can merge trait* from their two culture* without 
rJr“ lnS bl ° loslc f u y- Th-y c.» . 1.0 accomodated 

0t le3# f nlng the l3aue# which b *ing conflict between them? 

theJft twi 0 iU Cea ^® twcen the group* *eem too greet to make any of 
Ihti ! h ?/ alternatives possible, they can divide the country between 
them, a policy called apartheid in South Africa. Finally, ifone group 

i. sufficiently powerful and ruthle**, it can exterminate d * 

ir^e f deel^H° Uth i Af J 1C ? httS chosen *P®rtheid a* ait ideal. Apartheid 

ntd till? a g ! ffl L° f . th ! pre8ent South African government. Several 
step*, outlined at the beginning of Reading X, have already begun to 

l J VCS ° f u ati y e ? nd whltc as ®eparate os possible. But the 
Sork of a mL^n r^eels of industry and to perform the more menial 
oval-. 2 modern society makes the immediate establishment of a full 

IZTthll a P artbcld / xcec dingly difficult. Even Afrikaner leader* con- 
m ? ny decade# » perhaps centuries, will pas* before apartheid la 
complete, in the meantime. South Africa may explode into Eaclal war. 

What do South African National lets have to say about their aye tern? 

Muller® fome^sSuirAf 1 ? thl# <l^®tion. Dr. Hllgard 

22: 4 * South African United Nation* delegate and presently 

Foreign Minister of the Republic of South Africa, delivered a speech 
fc °*.t!? e ^ n £j-i®h Speaking Union in New York City in November, 1963 He 

tb \? hll “ oph * ° £ ap “ th8ld “ d "•«•*•< 

since the Nationalist Party come to power in 1948. Keep the follow ing 

questions in mind as you read his speech: 



On what grounds does Muller defend the system? | 



2. What seems to be the goal of the system, as 
defined by Muller? 

3. Muller states that apartheid is ®®in accordance 
with the fundemental philosophies of the West.®® 
Why does he make such a statement? Do you agree 
with the statement? 



LET THE WORLD TAKE NOTE* 







TsthTW Minister of the Republic 

lfehed by th. South African P 
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the problem wee to find a satisfactory pattern for co-exlstence between 
the white and non-white population groups In South Africa* The solution 
suggested to the electorate In the 1948 General Election was Separate 
Development. It was Accepted end It was with that mandate ‘that the 
present Government of the Republic proceeded to Its task. 

In London In March, 1961, the South African Prime Minister declared: M Wa 
want each of our population groups to control and govern themselves, as 
Is the case with other nations* Then they can co-operate as In a cousnon- 
wealth — In an economic association with the Republic and each other* • • 
South Africa will In all honesty and fairness proceed to secure peace, 
prosperity and justice for all by means of political Independence coupled 
with economic interdependence* " 

he elaborated on this projection as follows: **I envisage development 
along the lines similar to that of the British Commonwealth* In other 
words, £ perceive the development of a Commonwealth of South Africa In 
which the white State end the black States* * * *can co-operate together, 
without being joined in a federation and therefore without being under a 
central government but co-operating as separate and Independent states* 

In such an association no state will lord It over any other. 11 

The Ideals and Ideas enunciated by Br* Verwoerd point to the destination 
of His Government's policy* But the translation of such conceptions Into 
practical reality Is not the work of a day or a year. We have, as a rule, 
avoided the stresses and strains of five-year plans- and ten-year plans 
which never seem to come to fruition in any year* Our progress towards 
the goals outlined by the responsible leader of the Government has been 
dictAted by the pece At which It Is possible to move* 

If we turn now to consider the progress actually achieved, 1 think you 
may find it not unimpressive. Many visitors and observers from other 
countries have been kind enough to say that It has been astonishing* 

Never in her history has* the pace of progress been more pronounced or ■ 
more purposeful than it Is at present In South Africa* Never before has 
the Republic been more prosperous than she Is now* The wheels of Industry 
turn faster than they have ever done before — continually oiled by aver 
larger Injections of capital — both domestic and foreign* Much of the 

foreign money comes from your country, as direct Investment and not 
"foreign aid*" 

* * 

Economic Boom 

Throughout the country the current rate of economic expansion Is virtually 
without precedent* Last year, for example, the gross national product in- 
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creased by 7.5 per cent. In the first half of 1953 the output of our 
factories rose by 11 per cent. 

Recently a report to the United Nations? Budget Conn.lttee stated that 
there are only 26 "developed** countries in the world. Xn all Africa 
there is only one such country — and that country Is South Africa. Sven 
now South Africa produces twice as much steel and electricity as the rest 
of Africa combined. And already work has started bn expansion progr ams 
that will double this output within a decade. P P * 

The Republic has also embarked upon what will eventually be one of. the 
•largest irrigation and hydro-electric projects in the world. The Orange 
River is to be harnessed in a network of power stations stretching from 
the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean, bringing water to thousands of farms, 
to new industries and to towns and cities. 

Some three billion dollars will be invested in these — and ether — 
projects during the next ten years. All this money cast come from our 
own domestic resources. (Most of it will. Some will come from foreign 
investors. But not one cent will be foreign aid. 

Meanwhile South Africa continues to produce most of the free world's 

gold as well as more gem diamonds, more chrome, and more platinum 
any other country. 

Meanwhile, too, the standard of living of all South Africa's peoples 
has been rising more rapidly than that of most countries in the world. 

In fact. In the last decade, the rate of increase in the per capita 
income of all South Africa's cltlsens equalled that of the United States* 
end Australia, and exceeded those of Canada and New Zealand. A leading 
economist recently stated that the standard of living in South Africa 
had doubled in the last forty years, and predicted that the average 
standard of living for all sections of South Africa's population will 
be — by the turn of the century — about what it is today for Europe. 

• 

It is an undisputed fact that the non-white people of South Africa 
already have medical services and modem housing which are oecond to 
none compared with the rest of the non-white world. 

As far aa education is concerned, today four out of every five Bantu 
children are at school. New schools have been opened at the rate of 
about one per day. Already eighty per cent of all Bantu children 
between seven and twenty yeare of age, are literate. I am sure you 
will agree that this is a high rating indeed, in view of the fact that 
the estimated number of illiterate people in the world today are eome 
700 million and that the numbers of illiterates elsewhere are still 
growing by about 20 million a year. 

In a highly developed. Industrialised country such as South Africa the . 
social progress we are making would, to eome degree, have been inevitable, 
natural and spontaneous. 



But only to some degree* Much of what we have achieved haa been deliber- 
ate policy* Fot la la policy to houae and educate South Africa's non- 
white peoplea and to provide then with work* It la policy to train then 
aa teachers , doctors, nurses, law enforcement officers, and for the other 
professions* 

This policy has produced one significant fact that Is conveniently 
killed with silence wherever South Africa Is Internationally arraigned* 

It Is this s those who slip across our borders to escape from our policies 
are numbered In tens, those who slip across the border to come and enjoy 
our hospitality are numbered in tens of thousands* Ws have now no fewer 
•than 600,000 foreign Africans within our borders* We gain about 25.000 
every year. 

Paradox? 

Here, then, we have the perfect paradox of modern international relations* 
By any criterion South Africa Is one of the most successful countries In 
the world. She is a magnet to tens of thousands of Africans from thousands 
of miles beyond her borders. She bears no one any malice* She has no 
hostile Intent* 



And yet she Is subject to formidable pressure from many parts of the world* 
Now why should this be? 

It Is history that provides the answer. For it Is history that has 
afforded South Africa her unique place among the nations of the world* 

It la history that has carefully — or casually — prepared for her the • 
extraordinary position that she decuples In the world today* 

It all began some 300 years ago. At Just about the same time as the 
State of Massachusetts was being established by English settlers, the 
Dutch established a victualling station at the Cape of Good Hope — half- 
way between Europe and India and ‘the spice islands* 

In both places there were indigenous peoples — in Massachusetts the 
Indians, in the Cape the Bushmen and Hottentots* The Bushmen still sur- 
vive. They have taken refuge from civilisation and moved to the north 
where they live their stone-ape nomadic lives in peace* Over the years 
the Hottentots Joined with other races and peoples to form the Cape 
Coloured people of today — a thriving community of some 1,500,000 souls* 

One thing above all the two settlements had in common* Both at Massachu- 
setts and at the Cape the settlers Introduced a type of social and econo- 
mic organisation that differed absolutely from that of the indigenous 
peoples* It was this organisation — developed in Europe — that luma- 
diately transformed the very being of these territories and set them — for 
the first time — on a course of self-perpetuating progress* This was, of 
course, not exclusive to South Africa or Massachusetts* It is still one 
of the facts of history that throughout the “new world 1 ' progress has always 
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been In direct proportion to the extent of the European presence: the 

larger the number of Europeans, the greater was the progress • 

There is another, most remarkable phenomenon — that the two settlements 
shared. In neither America nor in Africa did the indigenous people adopt 
the settlers' system, nor the settlers the indigenous system. Individuals 
did, but the societies remained distinct; the peoples retained their die* 
tinctive characteristics and systems. 

And it is thJb phenomenon — above all else — that has been decisive in 
determining the course of events in South Africa throughout the three 

centuries that have, elapsed since the first settlement at the Cape. 

» 

Sporadic Treks 

• 

Shortly after the establishment of the victualling station at the Cape, 
the settlers started moving further afield. They crossed Okie mountain 
range. And then another. They moved from one fertile valley to the next. 
In their wake they left several tiny settlements. With the years these 
grew into towns, into cities. 

Thus the settlers brought life to the vast South African plains. During 
all this time they met with no other Indigenous people. All was empty. 

All was no man's land. 

• , . . 

It was nearly 150 years later and 600 miles from Cape Town that the 
■ white pioneers first came into contact with the vanguard of a black 
migration which was moving southwards.' These people had set off from 
somewhere in Central Africa, had come south in wave upon wave of blood* 
shed, had crossed what are today the northern borders of the Republic and 
had occupied certain territories on the eastern seaboard of South Africa. 

They were the Bantu, the ancestors of the black population of South Africa. 

. 

When these two migrations met, there ensued a long series of ‘wars, mostly 
in the form of border clashes between them. At the jame time the inter* 
necine warfare among the various Bantu peoples continued. Such clashes are 
not peculiar to South African history. One point I might make, though. 

The wars between black and white were not wars of extermination or eon* 
quest. This is why the Xhosa nation of today, for Instance, is largely 
resident in the same areas as it had occupied at the end of the 18th 
century when it first came Into contact with European settlement. 

Similarly in the north of the country there was very little displacement 
of other Bantu nations. On the contrary, there has taken place in the 
20th century what has always been accepted as a temporary "over •spill" f 
Bantu Into areas which had already been settled by Europeans. There is 
therefore no foundation, whatsoever, for the allegation, so frequently 
made,' that the white man deprived the Bantu in South Africa of land which 
was traditionally theirs. In fact, for many years the .South African 
Government has augmented the traditional Bantu homelands, which have 
always been kept intact, by adding to it land which the Government had 
to purchase from whites. 
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A century ago there were, no more then e million or two Bantu In South 
Africa. Today there are 11 million* And their number* arc increaelng 
every year* 

0£ more significance than the ware themselves » however, la this: they 

were not fought between random collections of individuals, but between 
peoples — * peoples with established and vastly disparate systems and 
organizations; peoples who were all immigrants into what is today South 
Africa and who over the years had settled different parts of a vast 
subcontinent* 

• 

The hostilities eventually ceased. But there was no blurring of the 
sharp differences between these distinctive peoples. The people of 
European stock refused to compromise with the systems of the Bantu 
peoples. The Bantu peoples showed no desire to give up their own identity, 
culture, language and institutions for those of the whites; 

Br* Muller then described the post World War XX surge for Independence 
that swept through Africa. . Bantu populations demanded self-determination* 
British and French colonies, Muller continued, received independence* 

South Africa, however, faced a unique situation. Muller proceeded: 

South Africa was therefore faced with this agonizing dilemma: hot? to 
provide for the inevitable progress to self-determination of the Bantu 
nations, without Infringing the autonomy of the white nation. How indeed? 

But was there any real choice at all? Indeed no. For to this problem, 
posed in this way, history and the realities of Africa dictated only one 
solution. And that solution was the separate, but full, development of 
South Africa's peoples* And that, briefly, is what we are attempting 
to do. . 

On the one hand the Republic is safeguarding the distinctive nationhood 
of her people of European stock as history enjoins her to do. At the 
same time she is helpirj the various Bantu nations within her borders 
to find themselves and to be themselves, as the lessons of Africa enjoin 
her to do* 

Tranakei 

She Is aiding these nations to become self-sufficient, ordering their 
own affairs at all levels of national activity* She sets no celling to 
this development* The aim Is viable and autonomous Bantu nations along* 
side, and in co-operative association with, the white nation. And all 
these separate nations will have their own historical homelands which 
had always been exclusively theirs* ( ■ 

So far have we progressed in the implementation of this policy that one 
of South Africa's Bantu nations will this month vote for their own 
parliament* They are the 3,000,000 Xhoeas, whoso homeland is the 
Tranakei, in the Eastern Cape, a territory as large as Vermin t and 
Mew Jersey put together* 
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From the outset the Transkei government will be invested with substantial 
power to legislate for the territory and its people. And this power will 
grow, until, sooner or later, the Transkei will be an autonomous state. 

That is policy. 

Meanwhile social and economic progress in the territory is keeping pace 
with political development. Already five of every six Transkei children 
are at school and a current five-year program calls for the expenditure 
by the South African Government of 160 million dollars in the Transkei 
and other Bantu homelands. 

The Xhosas of the Transkei will therefore be the first to win their 
right to self-determination in their historical homeland. They will be 
followed by other Bantu nations. The die Is cast and the political map 
is being irrevocably redrawn in South Africa. 

And it is these developments, too, that the world condemns when it 
condemns separate development. 

Some of the critics who condemn our policy maintain that what they want 
to see in South Africa is a non-racial democracy, which will be neither 
African nor European in character. 

This sounds very admirable. But it Is not feasible. For it flies 
directly in the face of all the facts of Africa. The reason is simple 
and obvious. For if Africa has done one thing, she has shown conclu- 
sively that her peoples have no desire to be recast in a foreign mold. 

We must always remember that the way of Africa is not necessarily the 
way of Europe — or of the West. That is another lesson of Africa* For 
almost nowhere on that continent have the inherited systems of Europe sur- 
vived intact for long. Least of all the systems of government. 

Far be it from me to say that this Is a good thing or a bad thing; that 
It is right or that it is wrong. After all, no two countries in the world 
order their affairs in identically the same manner. 

As far as the South African nation of European stock is concerned, we are 
determined to continue to practice the system which is our heritage and 
has its roots in Western traditions. To ensure this. South Africa must 
be given the opportunity to carry through her policy of separate develop- 
ment. 

My plea, therefore, is that our friends should make a real endeavor to 
comprehend the true nature of our problem, the fundamental aims of our 
policy, l.e. the solution, and recognize the tremendous progress we have 
already achieved. They will then, we firmly believe, take no action which 
will impede the measures we are taking to bring our policies to fulfillment 

My plea is based on the merits of our policy. For our policy is directly 
in line with the African revolution, which has as its main objective seif- 
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determination for all. In fact, we as the first of the African national- 
ist* anticipated that revolution long before it ever reached the propor- 
tions it has today. 

At the same time our policy is in accordance with the fundamental philos- 
ophies of the West. We do not deny the individuality and dignity of man. 
What we do say what our unique situation has taught us to say — is 
that each man has his dignity and his Individuality within the society 
that he understands, which is his own. 

This is our case, our challenge. Therein too, lies the key to South 
Africa's relationship with the West, with Africa, and with the world. 



*********** 

Reading XV 

THE CASE AGAINST APARTHEID 

Reading XIV presented a case for apartheid written by a white South 
African, Dr. Hllgard Muller. Muller defended apartheid on a variety of 
grounds and justified his policy on the basis of separate and individual 
development of cultures. He cited growth rate, standard of living, and 
literacy statistics to prove that apartheid worked. He also discussed 
the prospects for Bantu self-rule in the Transkei. He did not suggest 
that white and non-white share public facilities or live under the 
jurisdiction of equal government institutions. Both the subjects he 
chose to discuss and those he omitted are useful to determine his frame 
of reference. 

Reading XV presents an analysis and an Indictment of apartheid. It was 
written by a native African Zulu Chief, Albert John Luthuli. Chief 
Luthuli grew up in a Christian home, attended schools and college in 
Natal, and taught in an African intermediate school for two years. He 
then went to Adams College in South Africa where he taught for fifteen 
years. He is best known for his leadership in the passive resistance 
movement against apartheid for which he was awarded the 1960 Nobel 
Peace Prize. Because of his anti-government activities, the police 
put Luthuli under '‘restrictive custody” in his home village in South 
Africa. These restrictions have effectively isolated Luthuli from any 
contact with his fellow Africans* Although his background is different 
from most Africans, he feels that he represents the interests of all 
Africans. Luthuli states, "I think as an African, I speak as an African, 
I act as an African, and as an African I worship the God whose children 
ve all are.” 

Luthuli and Muller wrote from quite different frames of reference. What 
Muller praises as constructive, Luthuli condemns. Vet both men claim 
that their actions and beliefs are based upon the principles of Chrls- 
tianity. Both claim to desire the welfare of all the people of the 



Republic of South Africa, That their professed goals are the same and 
their ways to reach these goals so different indicates the vast psycho!** 
ogical and intellectual gulf which apartheid has created. 

Are these men typical of their fellows? Did Muller speak for all of 
white South Africa and Luthuli for all the Bantu? The article which 
follows does not contain answers to these two questions, but the reader 
will find data which may help him tc decide whether or not Luthuli 
represents typical native attitudes. As you read, think about the 
following questions: 



1. On what grounds did Luthuli attack apartheid? 
Did he discuss the same topics as those which 
Muller took up? 

2. How did Luthuli propose to change, apartheid? 
Is his solution practical? 

3. Do you think Luthuli represents the opinion 
of the majority of native South Africans? 

What evidence can you cite for your position? 

A. Is there any way to reconcile the Ideologies 
of Luthuli and Muller? What does your answer 
imply for the future of the Republic of South 
Africa? 



’’Africa and Freedom: 

The Recognition and Preservation of the Rights of Man”* * 



* Albert John Luthuli, in VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY, Vol. XXVIII Wo 9 
February 15, 1962, 269-271. 



In his criticism of Apartheid, he notes that there is nothing new in this 
system, but rather that it is a carry-over from a by-gone age. He charges 
that even though the South African government tries to mask the system with 
such phrases as "separate development," Independence,” the deception has 
failed. He summarizes that, "I, as a Christian, have always felt that there 
is one thing above all about "Apartheid" or "separate development" that is 
unforgivable. It seems utterly indifferent to the suffering of individual 
persons who lose their land, their homes, their jobs, in pursuit of what is 
surely the most terrible dream in the . world* This terrible dream is not 
held onto by a crack-pot group on the fringe of society, or by Ku Klux 
Klansmen, of whom we have a sprinkling. It is the deliberate policy of the 
government, supported actively by a large part of the white population and 
tolerated passively by an overwhelming white majority, but now fortunately 
rejected by an encouraging white minority who have thrown their lot with 
non-whites who are overwhelmingly opposed to so-called separate development." 
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Reading XVI 

WHERE IS SOUTH AFRICA GOING? 

Year after year the streams of South Africa ran red with the blood of 
white and native killed in battle. Each side was merciless to the other. 
The accounts of battles and massacres, contained in earlier readings all 
indicate how inhuman man can be to man. Are we now on the verge of 
another great bloodletting? Will the natives* assisted by their brothers 
to the north* drive the whites into the sea and seize control of the land 
where they form three-fourths of the population? Would western nations 
permit such a massacre? Can they prevent it? 

Is there a way out? Reading XVI describes the four major political parties 
in South Africa and analyzes their proposed solutions to the problems of 
this benighted land. At the moment these four groups are still engaged 
in debate trying to convert others to their point of view. What will 
happen tomorrow no one knows. 



Apartheid is the crux of the issue. In a world where men of different 
races are everywhere learning to live with each other* black and white 
in South Africa draw further apart. Apartheid is the end product of 
three centuries of conflict between men of radically different cultures 
whose ideologies set them at each others' throats. Fear and distrust 
have become a way of life. Unlike the United States, where the whites 
had power and outnumbered the Negroes by nine to one, the whites who 
control South Africa's government are only a fifth of the population. 

They believe that they will be overwhelmed by blacks if they grant 

equality and the franchise to their native fellow-countrymen. Hence 
apartheid. 

Reading XVI was written by Gwendolen H. Carter, an American professor who 
has long been a student of African affairs. As you read* keep the follow- 
ing questions in mind: 



What i3 the problem in South Africa? I 

2. What are the objectives of each of the groups I 

described in the article? How does each pro- I 

pose to reach its objective? " 1 

3. What would be the logical consequences of I 

adopting the policy which each group suggests? 

4. If you were a white South African, which 
policy would you recommend? A native? All 
things considered, what seems the best course 
to follow? 
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SOUTH AFRICA: SOME PROPOSED NEXT STEPS * 

* Gwendolen Carter, THE POLITICS OF INEQUALITY: SOUTH AFRICA SINCE 1948, 

New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1958, pp. 407-418. 

Dr. Carter, one of the most prominent experts in African affairs in t-fce 
United States today, suggests that there ore four answers to the question, 
"Where snould South Africa be heading?" The four positions are: 

1. Ideal and Territorial Apartheid - the belief that every racial 
group should be able to fulfill its own potentiality and that 
each group should live in a separate area to develop in its 
own way, at its own pace, and for its. own objectives. 

2. The Nationalist Party - According to Carter, the Nationalists 
subscribe to the ultimate view of ideal Apartheid but claim 
that it will take two to three hundred years to achieve it. 

In the* meantime, the Nationalists propose that African labor 
be used to develop the European economic system. 

3. United Party - Supporters of this group suggest *hat eventually 
the African and Europeans will be able to live together in 
social, political and economic equality* In the meantime, 
however, it will be necessary for the whites to ^guide' 11 

the African masses. 

* 

4. Liberal Party - Those who identify themselves as Liberals 
suggest that the African should be given the political, 
economic, and personal rights which are due to him as a 
citizen of South Africa. 
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SOCTB miCA> Heading 1 lessor. Plan 

XMaoDuemra: apakxeexb xk ehe republic op some ap&x^a 



Subject Objectives: to know: 

that apartheid differs from caste* segregation and slavery* 
that apartheid is the official policy of racial separation supported 
by the present government of the Republic of South Africa, 
that lows establishing apartheid hove been passed predominately since 1949, 



that one's view of tho justice of apartheid depends primarily upon roe's 



value system* 



Cognitive Objectives: 

4.00 Anal voir of the materiel in the list of names in the article in 
terms of areas of a culture. 

4.10 Analysis of elements to recognise the frame of reference of wtite 
and native. 

5.00 Synthesis of generalisations from the list of lows. 



Materials: Heading I, "Some laws Establishing Apartheid" and "Africa: Ordeal 
of Color." 

Chart: Characteristics of apartheid* caste* slavery* segregation. 



GROUP WORK: Allow about ten minutes 
for students to fill in chart* 
Assign one group to apartheid* one 
to castor-one- -to slavery* one to 
segregation. Inform class that ths 
chart will serve as the basis for 
discussion. 



After ton minutes* ask group chairmen 
to roport on the findings of the chart, 
this reporting may take the rest of 
the period end would certainly he li 
worthwhile class activity. However* 
some may wish to cut short the chart** 
work end move Into tho questions 
below* WOTS « for a further vasia* 
tlon some may assign the chart as Smmb&' 
work which the student will bring 
completed to elass* 



let's focus our attention on apartheid* 
When did it become established . - 
by lew in South Africa? 



***** to the dates of the acts on page 3. 



Whet does the legislation reveal about 
the dimensions of apartheid? 



Encourage discussion of the different 
types of regulat ions contained la the 
list: about housing* social infcc recur 
government* education* labor ? *rhllc 
facilities end the courts* Students 
should see that apartheid extsndo to 
every area of lifo* 



V* 



According to Miss Gordimsr* how do 
Bantu regard apartheid? 



Get it details about daily life from 
the article in order to foster an 
understanding in human tores* 



m how do the whites look upon this 
Institution? . 



Encourage a similar discussion. 



Why do the two groups regard the 
institution so differently? 
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What sort of compromise can you 
suggest acceptable to both groups? 



Gat at different value systems end ths 
contrast betwsen the positive advantages 
to Whites end the handicaps to native j 

Encourage discussion* Zf ties remain? t 
divide the class into two groups to 
pressnt arguments about possible comp* t ml* as 
from both points of view* 
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*lndog emeus marriage is marriage within one's social, rectal, or caste group 



SOUTH AFRICA* Reading 2 Letcon Flan 

tub srapns 

Subject Objectives: to know: 

tbit the Hottentots were a simple pastoral people living In a traditional 
society organised around small bands, 
that this soeiety could not exist in its traditional font If whites 
settled in the area In great muc^ara. 
the methodology of the anthropologist. 

Cognitive Objectives: 

2*30 Extrapolation of the possible offsets of the culture of the Hcttuntotr 
when a more advanced culture impinges upon it. 

4.00 Analysis of the parts of Hottentot culture from the descriptive 
passages in the reeding. 

Materials: Heeding 2, "The Society of the Hottentots" 



How would you describe the way in 
which this reading was put togetherf 



Why do you suppose the author wrota 
lj in this way! 



let's see If we cen work up a oce- 
j sentence description of Hottentot 

society as a first approximation* 
Everyone writs down such a simple 

| description. 

1 

$ 

i| 

1 

What ere the major elements in 
| Hr. Sehapsra's description? (Set 

up a chart with one column for 
j ; categories* one for Hottentot 

society* and one for the Dutch 
which will be filled in the 
following day. j 

.1 Discuss each category on iha chart. 

How writs an amended one*sentanca 
description of Hottentot society. 



tihat do you think would happen 
to the Hottentots if whites 
occupied the water holes? 1 



I 



This article le primarily a description of 
Hottentot society with materiel organ Lsed 
around vsrloue parte of the culture* 

Get students to speculate about his frame 
of reference end hlo training as an 
anthropologist. Point to the relative 
absence of c«use«*and«effact statement ) and 
the Importance of description of daily 
activities* emphases which anthropologists 
would naturally nuke. 

Require each student to write a on«»c totem: *. 
description of the society in h£s not ebook. 
Then have several students read their 
descriptions. Tell tho class that everyone 
will be asked to write an amended version or 
their description at the end of the hour. 

Students should bring out the economi c 
organisation of the society* the lajjet gf 
technology, the political structure , the 
social structure , and the value agate *. 



Go back to fha aarlier exercise, Ask 
several students to read their definitions 
and others to criticise. 

5 Discuss the effect on the economy and. the 
social system. Ask if the political uyste* 
' would encourage mesa resistance. Use the 
remainder of the class time on this matter. 
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SCUtS AFRICA, E«£Ong 3 iecioi Plan 
IBS OQMXMO CP THE OOSC8 

Subject Objectives i to know: 

that the boors come to South Africa to establish a supply post and 
provisioning center for trading ships* 
that the Boers looked on the Hottentots es potential suppliers of ca 'tie 
end sheep* 

that the Boers encouraged settlement, farming and herding by freccten to 
establish a steady source of supply for trading vessels* 
the Methodology of the anthropologist* 

Cognitive Objectives: 

2*20 Interpretation of ideas from a Journal into analytical conat?«:te* 
2*30 Extrapolation of the possible effects of culture contact betve m 
Boer end Hottentot* 

Materials: Heeding 3, **Xhe Coming of the Dutch*® 



Why did the Dutch come to Booth 
Africa? 



Hot? did Boer and Hottentot first 
come in contact? 



Examine the Boer and Hottentot 
cultures as started in class the 
previous day* 



Remember, their primary purpose %mn to 
establish a half-way house for shipj travel- 
ing between Europe and the East Eadles* -i ie 
granting of free tracts of land to Individ ial 
citizens cane only after five years of stvfcle- 
ment and because production at the Tape v.wa low* 

Discuss the trading relationship* fay did 
Dutch wont native cattle? Get at tie details 
of the trade, especially the unroll tbl Miy 
of the Hottentots as suppliers of cttt?e. 

fill In the chart under the column ?et. at He 
for the Dutch* Use the same catogo rice w- 
those used for the Hottentots* Ask it ary 
student wishes to add a category* Che ck. :t 
might lock something like the following. 



Hottentot 



Boer 



Economic s Based on herding and gather* 
ing* Trade tangential* 
Barter* kittle division 
of labor* 

ffectmploav Primitive* Hand tools and 
weapons only* Ho metals* 

Political Small bands* Traditional* 

Ltvuctur? Ho written laws* Primitive 
conception of property* 



Social Small scale around family 

structure and band* 

Values Mo information 



Based on agriculture, manufacturing and 
trade* Money economy* Division of 
labor* 



Relatively more advanced* Guns* Metal* 

Tools unknown to the Hottentots* 

large-scale political system cxtmdiufc 
across the ocean* Written legal code. fall 
developed conception of private umpert: 
rights. 

European* family and ethnic group* Moic 
sophisticated than Hottentot* 

Emphasise honesty by their own treats o : 
reference, living by rules, etc* Hava 
students search for taamples* 




Which of thtii cultures is likely 
to survive to t contest with the 
ether? 



ire they likely 
conflict? 



to cone in 
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*0018 ATKItot tending .1 lesson Hen 

pegs 2 



Encourage discussion* Go through inch 
eree on the cherts uhich students isve 
nede* 



sources of friction* 



to see poosf.ile 
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SOUTH AFRICA, Reading A Lesson Hast 
BOB! AMO HOTTENTOT 

Subject Objectives i to know: 

that information contained in accounts by untrained observer* must ha 
examined in the light of the frame of reference of the writer. 

that the Boera and the Hottentots came into conflict for a number of 
reasons. 

that the Boers could exterminate the Hottentots because of superior 
technology, a larger political organisation and a more cohesive 
social system. 



Cognitive Objectives $ 

2.30 E xtrapolation about future of two societies based on projections 
developed from readings. 

* 4.10 A nalysis of elements , particularly the ability to induce the frame 
of reference of a writer by the use of internal evidence. 

4.30 Analysis of organisational principles by examining the words which 
disclose the purpose of the writer. 

6.10 Judgment in terras of internal evidence of the relative accuracy 
of an account. 



Materials: Reading 4, "Sparrman TTiea to Hire a Hottentot," "A Hottentot's 

Lament,* 9 "Boar Justice," and "Boer Encroachments.** 



Today we will divide Into four 
groups each of which will work 
on one of the four documents in 
the reading. You are to: 

1) Read the article through 
again. 

2) Describe the attitude of the 
author toward his subject. 

3) Isolate evidence to prove 
that this was his attitude. 



Divide the class Into four groups. Require 
each student to work individually tt his 
desk for fifteen minutes. Then let the 
groups meat to compare notes and choose 
a reporter. Let each reporter describe 
the conclusions which hie group drew. 

Hava the clasa check the references which 
have been isolated. Write the direction* 
on the board for students to examine. 
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4) Assess the reliability of tbe 
account. 

What does this exercise reveal about 
the reliability of source material? 
{Note: The Hottentots left no 
written records. Therefore, 

Burchell and Philip are used to 
suggest Hottentot position. Use 
this Information to got at validity 
of historical sources.) 

Why did the two groups coma into 
conflict? 



t 



Discuss this question. Get to the necessity 
to examine the frame of reference •> Diseu-is 
ways to spot bits in language, villtagaem | 

to generalize from one Instance or inability 
to -sea events except from a perspective -ix 
one's own culture. 

s 

k 

. ' g 

I 

Discuss the reasons given in the tear 
accounts. it 



Who will win •• and did win •• Whan The Boera. Check the hypotheses develop >• 
conflict erupted? for Reading 3. The Boers overwhelncd :h *. | 

primitive Hottentot society. By the mid t e 
of the 18th century, the Hottentots, were 
reduced to servants or had retreated to £ 

the barren waatoa along the fringes of the f 

colony. P 
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satnm mica, needing s m«« Fiat. 
f tub basso 

Subject Objectives* to knot ft 

that tho noit important cHiraetcr tn&t o! • Soto va« coungi in battle* 
diet the Zulu political tyatam permitted them to organiae a large army* 
that the Zulu were sore sophisticated and posed a greater threat to the 
t .Boers than did the Hottentots* 

the mathodology of anthropology* 

Cognitive Object Ives s 

9*00 Synthesi s of detailed indorsation to reveal valves. 

Ha ter isles Reading 5, "the Military Organisation of the Solo 1 ' 



Why were the Boers able to Review previous readings* Feint to super tor 

exterm ina te the Hottentots? technology and a more advanced political 

order* 

Wouldn't these seas factors operate Encourage discussion* the technological 
for the Boers against tha Zulu? factor is the ease* The Zulu, h ow< 

had a more widespread and cohesive political 
system. They had two additional ft ctors 
In thslr favors suptrler numbers nr i an 
atbie bsssd on bravery* 

What was the moat important Get students to look for charrct eristics 

character trait of a Zulu? Lot's in various artas of culture, jolltical, 

begin by asking bow to answer this economic, status system, values of che woner, 

question systematically. caremoniae, etc* Biaeuaa each in turn 

asking after the facts ara in the t erconal 
characteristic which is most important* 
Courage, or some other word msonini; about 
tha same thing, should turn up In each 
case* Than ask a stu lent to »«ke explicit 
the procedure by which this conclusion 
has been reached* This entire procedure 
will probably consume about half the cle»; 
period* 

Will the Boers ba able to HO, because of the reaaoas given atovo* 

exterminate the Zulu easily? 

How would a typical Rureptan Read one of tho Juicier passages aloud* 

probably respond to Zulu customs? Gat atudanta to roaltsa how difficult 

it would ho for a European to live 
intimately with the Zulu* Then sot. for 
ways in which tha two groups might be 
assimilated* Ask if Aparthtid is rot an 
aasiar policy to sxplain to white South 
Africans than assimilation would be * 
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S0DTS2 MfREO&i Reading 6 Lesson Plan 
B OER AND BRITON 

Subject Objectives; to know: 

that the Boers and the Britons were divided over policies toward the natives. , 
that the Boers fled free British role to preserve their way of life uhicb 
included* economic independence, white supremacy, Dutch language and 
institutions. 



Cognitive Objectives: 

2.10 Tranglawicffl of information found in sources to analytical uses, 
2*20 Interpretation or discovering the Implications contained in th> 
passages read. 

5.00 Synthesis of a general conclusion from three documents, 

Materials: Reading 6, "ISsntfesto of the Migrant Fsnaora/’ and ‘'Letter of 

A. W. j, Pretorius," 



/is background, con someone tell me 
why the British bscame interested 
in South Africa? 



Let* a compare the Boer and English 
reasons for settling in the area. 



Keeping in mind what we have read 
and just stated, can we also make 
a comparison between English and 
Boer attitudes toward the natives? 



Did these differences in attitude 
affect Boer-English relationships? 



Let us sumaarise what we have said 
so far about Boer-Brttish role t ions. 



During C:e French revolution the go .‘eciuairt 
of the Netherlands collapsed. The .tagllth, 
fearing French intervention, sot vp naval 
bases, and later annexed Cepe Town, The 
Netherlands 4 government remained pi jgued 
by problems so the British set up a 
permanent settlement. 

Through the discussion bring out ths idea chat 
the main reason for Boer settlement seemed to 
be to find a life free from external restraints 
especial/ from the English, English set?: la- 
ment was different. They did not mive it*, so 
areas inhabited by the Bantu nor di 2 they 
come into economic competition with then" 
Therefore the English did not «e«d ;x> 
exploit the native - which seeded t> be *. 
result of pursuing economic gain. 

Let students discover the fact that fchu 
different reasons for settlement ani the * aesr 
experience with the Hottentot helps ;* britt« 
about different attitudes toward ths natr^-es. 
The Boers berated the foolish for c;t 
continuing the toaster-slave treatment of 
the native. 

Tea, They emphasised the differences be'.seii 
the two societies even though both ^ere Vuite, 

A major reason that the Boers moved to Nival 
and later to the Orange Free State ?«* to 
escape from English policy to the © tiven 

Get a student to summarise, A aaje. ra&un 
for the movement of the Boers out ot Cape 
Colony was that they could not accent Brtvish 
policies Including treatment of the mat 1 m 
population. Boors, reinforced by thiir domina- 
tion of the Hottentot, had the oisstsr-slnve 
idea firmly imbedded In their minds , 
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paga 2 



Wa h «v« bten discussing the 
inferences in English and Boar 
attitudes toward tha natives 
as % possible reason for tha 
Bocrt moving. Do you think that 
Just being a Boss brad a desire 
not to be under English rule, 

and that this resulted in tha Boar 
exodus? . 



Encourage discussion. Boar nation alias 
was probably the second major reassn it 
the Boar movement away from Bngiisn 
governed arena. 
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South Africa, Reading 7 Liiion 



Subject Objectives: to know: 

that the Boer defeated the Bantu because of technological superiority, 
that the Bantu feared and haged the Boers more than the Britons, 
that soots Boex leaders thought the British aided the Bantu rather than 
the Boers. 



Cognitive Objectives: 

2.20 Interpretation of ideas from a journal into analytical constructs. 

4.10 Analysis „of jnle nents. particularly the ability to induce the frame 
of referanca of a writer by the use of internal evidence. 

6.10 Jfudisaent In tents of internal evi d ence of the relative accuracy o; 
an account. 



Hntorials: Reading 7, "An Auer icon Missionary Describes a Massacre by the Zulus." , 4 

"A Boar header Describes Events in the Mars Against th* Zulu. 



Let v $ begin by having somoona The student should sea that ths readings ext 

describe the reeding#. in the form of a diary describing views of 

Boer-Bantu hostilities. 



Can you believe what you read hero? Encourage goneral discussion. Then gat to 

•pccific matter a: 

Were authors eyewitnesses to the events 
they described? 

Does the language reveal a bias whies might 
prevent them from telling the truth? 

Did they accept hearsay evidence abeest 
the activities of missionaries? 

Were they defending actions which might 
be open to censure? 



What, then, is the major value of Encourage a number of replies. This account 
the documents? gives first-hand information about the my 

In which Boer leaders viewed their role t Ion- 
ships to the Bantu and the British. 

Bor Owen, get at his humanitarian attitude. 
For Celllers, get at his religion, his 
attitude to vengeance, his scorn of Bar tvs 
values, his das Ire for land, his district of 
the British, etc. Then tie up the discussion 
of reliability. 



Why could the Boars defeat the Hera the major variables seem to he tech- 

nologlcal superiority and great person* 1 
courage partly deriving from a sense o t 
divine mission. Compare this analysis with 
the major reasons that American settles a 
ware able to defeat the Indians. 



8001H AVUGA, Reading 8 Ui«o.. Plan 
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80SR AMD BKITOMt THE GROUTS Of AflXMAMOL MATIOMAUSK 
Subject; Objectives: to knout 

the aijof ittgM of tbo history of the goveroaont of South Africa, 
particularly of its relationship to Britain* 
tbo characteristics of Afrikanav nationalise* - 

Cognltlve Objective*: 

2.00 Cangyehenslon of the states In the development of govo rn es n t and vt 
the characteristics of national Isa in South Africa. 

3.00 Application in order to eoapare nationalise in Europe and South Africa* 

tutorials: Reading 8, "Characteristics of Afrikaner Nationalise" 

Slide Tape, "Afrikaner Nationalise" 



vrt 




h 



Show the sllde*tape at the beginning 
of class* 

i 

The reading on nationalise and tha 
si Ida*- tape cen ho used effectively 
to help etudente coepare nationalise 
In South Africa with the movements 
in other parts of tha world. 

According to tho reading, what are Ask a student to read hia llet fro*.'* hie 

the characteristics of reading notae* At he reads his list, a; k other 

Afrikaner nationalise? students to explain each point in defeat* Ten 

eight ask still other students to relate these 
developments with ths history of South Africa 
as described In the Introduction* 
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What are tone of the character* 
istics of South African nationalise 
that raseabla qualities in other 
| lands? What are some of tho 

j differences? 



; 

y. ' 
: 



Recall tha slide- tape* "MetionaAlsui os •. 
Religion" used during tho first seres te*. 
Discuss religious qualities* Consider :hs 
eleeente of nationalise such as language, 
geography, ethnic identification, cocao pa si, 
etc* Also evaluate sees of the differ* ic to 
in South Africa with European nationsll se such 
as presence of largo numbers of non-European*, 
tho role of the British, and perhaps th ? tenci- 
of "chosannaea*" The possibilities her** are 
infinite* Sees eay wish to stay with a 
comparison of European countries* If Z idle 
has already bean considered, some wey w .eh to 
coepare Indian and South African nationalise. 
Others may look to Chino* Still others may 
wish to coepare tho experience of South Africa 
with that of tho United States although this 
comparison should ha United because th* elatj; 
has had no rocent study of American his :ory* 




This slide tape Is an original script and la accompanied by slides showing m | 

scones from the wall frlese of tho Voortrdkker monument, contemporary paintings | | 

of early settlers* p 




AFRICA 



AFRIKANER MAtlOKALlSM 



SUE* X«H Script, lessen S 



’ Kniy nation holds cortaln lydboli and traditions sacred* For thr 
Afrikaner in South Africa, tha descendant of the early Boer pioneer, three ire 
ntny such hallowed memories* Each symbol, each tradition recalls a sf 4 n 1 .it unt 
experience in the Afrikaner's struggle to win the snbcontintnt of Afric*. 

!2i the Afrikaner cherishes the memory of his forefather's frontier i • «* 

For generations the frontier Boer f|) lived in wagons such as thass and ;u< deed 
with his flocks snd herds. *i 4 )ths vsndering Boer did not build permanent Vanes 
because he fcV* desired nobility* His wagon becene literally a "house on id* as is." 

A trekker (&') foully United its possessions to itens of ahsoluto necessity* a 
gun, lend, powder, a few clothes, a Bible— with these simple belonging!? r Boor 
could survive. Living close to nature, a frontier trekker learned to fend fur 
himself, dependent only on his wagon, his flocks, his gun, and his God, During 
his frontier experience, the Boor battled Incessantly with the native population; 

(1* After moro then two centuries of fighting, Boer settlers destroyed the 

• * h 

military power of tho Africans* The Afrikaner bee not forgotten this struggle* 5 

"Our Afrikaner Boers," nationalistic leaders proclaimed, "are 
summoned to ha tho pioneers of Christianity and Civilisation." 

[$) The Afrikaner treasures his experience with his God. From tho earliest 
days of tho settlement ho built churches to honor tho lord, tho trekking lour ©/' 
the eighteenth end nineteenth centuries looked upon tho Old testament as a mirror 
of his life. |10> Bad not the Israelites of old followed their flocks and herds 
for generations? Bad not the ancient Hebrews wandered in the wilderness fer forty 
years in search of tho Promised land? Bad not Moses snd Aaron led the peofle 
out of Egypt? Bed not Joshua fought against the Csnaanitas to win tho 

Promised land? The Boer saw an Idantlcal pattern In hie own experience • ?ho 
rugged patriarchs {12; of South Africa had lad tho fight* * I3j Batal, the (rnnge 
free State, and the Tranavaal were the ProadLeed land*«tha Poortrekkars, the Boer «, 
the ploneera, the Afrikenere were the Chosen people* the Africans, ths 
Hottentots v 14/, ths Zulu (^15 ;, the Matabolo (16^ , tho Bsehuana 17, were tlie 
Csnaanitas. 

Finally, tha Afrlkanar remenbara tho English. (18; In the early nlnetnunth 
century the British occupied Capetown for dofensive purposes — they etayoc for 
more than one hundred years* Boars of Dutch descent feared that the Britlch 
would destory their customs and traditions* In tha 1830* a these Boers trekked 
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SUdt Tap* script, past 2 



out of roach of the British — they undsrM the Groat Trek — at fit at has Hs;>i 
and later into fho Orange fro# ftato an d the Transvaal. Thoso trekkere or tfoor* 
trekkere as they vara cal lad, 19 } suffered grievously at tha hands of tbs *«ulu, 
tbs Matabttla, and latsr* tha English* Tat tha Voortrahkara persevered and son 
their Promised land* Thasa Voortrahkara aha combined tha virtues of God and tha 

frontier bacana tha haraas of nationalistic Afrlkaaerdom* (10; iatar gener* cions 

- %> 

wars to say* 

Tha Afrikaners hava received a Providential simoons to trek through 
South Africa as tha ploacei* of civilisation so that Africa may o* 
civilised and tha haathan natives wan ovar to Christianity. 

for thasa Afrikaners, tha Old Testament analogy was complete — tha English 
assumed tha rola of Egyptians pursuing the Chosen People in their chariots of iron* 

• 2lj Tha pursuit lasted osny years* Sn tha 1870't, after tha British hod 

annexed tha Transvaal* an Afrikaner clergyman called upon his congregation «:,*» 

resist tha British, tha forces of tha cheraoh* 

"Behold tha armies of salvation of tho Lord; we tiara aa Israel 
of old - before us lay tha Bad Sea* behind us was tha Egyptian 
host and on either aide of us were lofty mountains* tfa could 
but look up and cry to God and Be heard our voice*" 

22 As the Boar War loomed near at tha and of the century,, another 
Afrikaner predlkant proclaimed* 

"When wa think of tha former emigrants, the Voor trskkors of yore 
it is than revealed unto us hew God* In Bis divine providence* 
dealt with them* even aa ha dealt with tha Israelite nation of 

old*" 

During tha war an Afrikaner exclaimed* * 23) 

"it consider and believe that thie land la the land ordained by 
God since time began in which wa should wage our final fight 
for freedom." 

'24j In apita of tha moving oratory* tha Boere and their nationalistic 

* 

God did not win tha war* Tat the Britten victory did not destroy the Afrikaner 

A * 

spirit* Paul Kruger* harolc leader at the Boar nation* ' 23 > wrote after the 
fighting had stopped* 

"X am convinced that God does not farsak* Hie people* even though 
it may often appear so* Therefore 1 resign myself to tha will of 
tha lord* X know that ha will not allow hie afflicted people to 
parish* 

Building a new nation* f2G out of the ruins of tha old* South Afrlcata 
hava created a new nationalism, a new patriotism for their now independent state. 



AFRICA Slid* Tape script, page 3 

Over the pest century five general characteristics have emerged in Afrikaner 
nationalisms 

*® 'j 

Afrikaners have (%V emphasised the theme ®f British Injustice* 

* % 

Afrikaners -;'28f have developed a love for their fatherland* They think 

• “ ^ y 

of themselves as a national unit because of their bondr of blood, race, and 
ancestry* 

Afrikaners -29' consciously preserve this national identity* They he.vi* 
introduced e new lenguage, Afrikaans, and built a folklore about the heroic deed;: 
of national heroes* 

.» * f 

Afrikaners r '30'{ think of themselves as a chosen people, ordained by Cod 

•M 

to live in their Promised Lend. 

finally, {' 31" V the history of the Voortrekker has become a sacred topic, 
considered in terns of reverence and thanksgiving* 

These five characteristics (32 < hava baan rendered permanent by the cwisttvctlon 
is Pretoria of a political* national* religious msnument dedicated to the tuiitray 
of the Voortrekkere* Surrounded (33 • by a protective vail of trek vagone, th« 
monument seeks to preserve the eseence of Afrikaner nationalism* At the kwt of 
the structure Is a ' 34? sacred cenotaph, a symbolic gravestone for tbe Voei tf’efcfcw 

*1 uj 

(35 • inscribed vlth the words,, M We for Thse, South Africa*** Around the it ctirioi 
vail, the largest historical friese '36} in the world commemorates the glotious 

deeds of the Voortrekkere as they conquered the land from the African populations 

»** «• ^ 

Outside, gigantic statues of the Voortrekker leaders ( J7) eyaboll me the demotion 

of the people to the Idoala of these frontier heroes* At the dedication - '8 » of 

thie monument in December, 1949, Prime Minister Dr* D* V* Helen s unned up the 

essence of the nationalist movements 

Beck to your t*op*e; beck to tbe highest ideals ef your people; 
back to the pledge which has been entrusted te you for safe* 
keeping; beck hi the altar of the people on which you must ley 
your sacrifice end, if it is demanded at you, alee yourself as 
t sacrifice; heck to the sanctity end inviolability at family 
life; back to tbe Christian vay of life; heck to tko Christian 
faith; hack to your Church; back to your Cod* 

Rare In the words £39) of Melon end in the stena and mortar of the Veertre* -car 
monument is written the history of Afrikaner nationalism.* Bara is reveteau *i fox 
the frontier; devotion to the fatherland; dedication to an all-pouarful £t** 
defiance of the Baglieh; and perhaps moot Important, a wall of vageos whir \ 
••psrated Afrikaners item Africans la the nineteenth century and which is* *1 m 
twentieth century has laeamo a symbolic representation at a policy of t*? *4 
•eperatien* 



SOUTH /tFllCA, leading 9 Lesson Plan 



THE XLTUM Of BAHTU TMBISKEH 



Subject Objectives! to know: 

that traditions governed the aajor aspects of the lives of tbe Bantu, 
the major aspects of Bentft\i culture: small villages , largely pastoral 
economy » traditional government » status dependent upon ownership of 
cattle, relative inflexibility of the society, 
that Bantu could adjust to a modem society only with great difficulty md 
would probably require compensatory education* 
the methodology of anthropology* 



Cognitive Objectives: 

2*20 Interpretation from descriptive to analytical terms. 

5.00 Synth esis of the mature of the entire culture from its constituent elen„nts* 



lister inis: Reading 9, "Lift in a Bantu Village 1 * 



How would you describe tbe way 
In which the article was written? 



Why write like this? 



What was tha village like 
physically? 

How was tha physical setting of tha 
vlllago ralatad to tha activities 
within it? 



What teams to govern life in the 
village? How, for mangle, ace 
jobs assigned? 

Are there many demands for 
discussion of issues which have 
never come up before? 

let ue switch to e discussion of 
the roles ployed by people in the 
society* Whet did the men do? 
Women? Bays? Girls? 



Did the Bantu value accumulating 
wealth? 

Did they value • rational 
daets Ion-making process? 



It is a description of a typical day contain Ug 
a chronological account of the dally rcumd o c 
activity with little ’analysis • 

Encourage students to discuss the possibility of 
obtaining a more accurata aeceui't from a narr • 
tlve than from analysis which might be more 
specifically dapendent upon the writer* s 
frame of referenco* 

Get at apeciflcas slsa, buildings, surround lug 
lands, closeness to other villages, etc* 

Encourage students to dlseues points wi tch ss. ike 
then* Be euro they discuss economic activity's, 
political life, entertainment and othei social 
functions* 

Get to the rolo of tradition* Almost c verytu:.ag 
Is governed by folkways end mores*. 



Vo* Stimulate discussion about the fact that 
little need for a rational decieion-maUng 
proeasa arista* 

Get students tc make specific statements about; 
tbe role which each group played in the socle'?* 
Include economic, political end social roles.. 

Whet roles gave prestige? Open the is; ue of 
whether voles like these would be possible in a 
modem economy* than go to tha specific quest . one* 

Only In Hie form of cattle and than partly 
to be able to give it away* 

Vo* Met to tho rolo of tradition anri of w&gte 
in the decision-making process* 
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Did (hiy value adaptability to 
now situation*? 


Again no. They educated for the deoands of 
a traditional world. 


Then bow easily could the Santo 
adjust to an urban technologically 
developed society? 


Snccurage discussion of the prdblens ©2 
adjiistaent which stew free cultural difierencsit. 
Bring up the idea of ccnpensatory education • 
spending note funds and resources per sludent 
to prepare than to livo in a culture different 
fron the ana in which they ware roared* Ask 
one student to prepare a report on eoapenaotoc” 
education In fittahurgh* getting infoxnetion 
fron the library and the school principal* 


How is the Boar likely to look 
upon the prospect of living near 
Bantu recently cone fron the 
villages? 


Again encourage discussion of the widt 
divargonca of oultura and of the difficulties 
Inherent in the situation* 



sans AFWCA, Staging 10 Uss«n ?i*n 



BASSO SOCCXTY: CB1LQB00D, SDOGftSXOS AMD HABBXA6B 
Subject Objeetlvti: to know: 

that most Bantu adueatlon was Informal and designed to prepare youth to 
liva in a traditional society* 

that Bantu marriage practieaa and family pattarna could not paraiat in •.» 

urban Industrial aociaty* *>• 

that compensatory education la a necessary ingredient for a smooth transitier 
to urban* India trial aociaty* 
tba methodology of anthropology* 

Cognitive Objectives: •' 

2*20 Intarnretation from daacriptlva to analytical tarsia* 

$.00 Synthesis of the nature of the entire culture from its conatituan*: ilea t tta. 



Materials: Beading 10* "Learning to ba a Bantu" 

_ . „ . . - . — — m — waswo— oe— ui^sawsue** Mnmai** 



What la tha d£f faranca between 
formal and informal educationt 



Oct students to contrast education at font t as 
play and on the Job with the more format 
education of tha school* 



Which playa the move fundamental 
role In a nodam aociaty? 



Which playa a note Important 
role in a primitive aociaty? 

What was tha focus of aducatlon 
among tha Bantu? 



Sou did Bantu education dtffsr 
from European education? 

Would Bantu aducatlon prepare 
a person for Ufa in a modem 
aociaty? 



let us switch our discussion to 
marriage and tha family* Who 
stakes a good marriage partner? 

What la lobule? Viiet role does 
It play in marriage? 

What would happen to these 
institutions in a modem society? 



If you wished to help tha Bantu 

adjust to a nodtm world* how 
would m eban&e the educational 
9 r ana marriage aye team? 



This question la debatable* Society cc.ilo act 
exist without Informal aducatlon which jlwa e wb 
child a place* Sor could it get along * ;lthcv t 
formal education which proparaa people *or 
employment In a aociaty with a highly 'd-.ivstcf .. I 
technology* Encourage discussion* 

Clearly the informal* bis cues 



Children learned by doing the Jobs the! .* par* ..es 
did* See 55 and 56* They also attended *cbc. U 
mainly to loam values and correct batur’lor* 

See ganarallMtione on pages 55 and 51. 



Mot for a role in the economy which mq dree 
reading* writing and technical ekilli** Not for 
a changing world and a changing social lyataa 
because children ere net taught ways to cope 
with new situations* Discuss these two point e 

Disease marriage partners with material on 
pages 57 and 58* 



Sea definition on page Si* Doint to tbs iclt.: tm« 
ship of « man and hie Inflows* Also ca l 
attention to the tele ef mutual gift ‘giving* 

Those institutions can hardly ba perptt lattid ...» an 
Industrialised city* Discuss* Hfslp student; to 
sea tha wry in which westernisation mil* disrupt 
these culture pattarna* 

Encourage discussion* Ask if apartheid 4 s e 
sensible solution* Bring up compensate v> 
education* 
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SOUTH AFK1&A, Xitdlng 11 Beaton ?len 
IBS IMPACT m MXHZNG AND MANUFACTURING 
Subject Objectives: to know 

that moving to tho mines disrupts traditional Bantu society, 
that nine owners nates few attempts to stake the transition easier, 
tbst an Ideology like ideal apartheid seems to offer no viable solution 
to the problem of educating Bantu for the aodern world. 

Cognitive Objectives: 

2*20 Interpretation of the meaning of the narrative account in analytical fr- os, 
5.00 .Synthesis of facts to see the cultural impllcatione. 

Materials* Reading 11, "Bantu in Mine and Factory 1 * 

Assorted slides of industrialisation in South Africa 



Show the pictures of Indus trial Isa* 
tioa in South Africa. 

Ask students to generalise on the 
nature of th i economy in South 



Ask students to coocatnt on which 
.-acini groups in South Africa 
perform which jobs. Get at the 
idea of job and wage discrimina- 
tioa practiced in South Africa. 
Also, ask if there might be two 
sidse to this question. 

How well dees Bantu education 
prepare men to work in the mines? 



What happens to Bantu society when 
men move to the mines? 



Whet could be done to make the 
transition to a new life leas 
traumatic? 



Obviously, it is a specialised economy yfiisit 
engages in extensive division of labor < 
Industrial, technical, and seal-skill* worke s 
are reqiired to build factories and prc-duce 
goods such as those produced in South /trice. 



**• 



In general, Africans are not permitted to en 
in any jobs above a semi-skilled level. The 
change from a mining economy to a mmiticturl.ig 
economy threatens to undercut this system. 



Ask a student to review quickly the major 
conclusions from the previous reccing. The tjor 
point la that traditional Bantu education Is t 
vary poor preparation both for essentia technical 
skills and for the ability to move frost one 
cultural context to another. 

Focus attention on the disruption of the iaad..y, 
the new economic role of men, the change in 
whgt activities and characteristics bring st<. :ns, 
and the change in physical envlroraaeat It i ty 
be necessary to get at these four msjo: chan-* * 
through subsidiary questions. Get e*u< ante e > 
make out a chart at their desks with f ^Uy, 
economy, status and environment down the lei; 
hand side and "village" and *blne 11 m leadin'; i 
undar which to take notes about these roes 
variables. 

Bxplora compensatory education as one lurc^ilve. 
Ask whether estsblishlng physical conditions 
similar to those in the village would help. 

Explore the advisability of keeping families 
intact. Ask for the report on compensator? 
education if it was assigned on day 9. 



| raise 2 

1 

| Why do whites fall to use those 

I devices? 

I 

| 



*f If mining and manufacturing expend) 

I will additional nativaa face 

experience* ilsllet to the ones - 
deacribed? 

,‘j 

3 

Suppose you believed in Ideal 
apartheid and still wanted to use 
native labor In slaei, Manu- 
facturing and services. What 
^ would you do In the itaatdiato 
future? 
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SOUTH AFRICA Rdg. 11, bee ion K 

All of these schemes would tend to hrealt dour 
the systoa of apartheid. In addition, diite 
ideology proclaims that the African can .ot 
learn as well as whites. Encourage students 
to discuss these issues. 

Yes, unless some othsr way is found to sxpano 
the whits labor force. Open the question of 
the possibility of establishing apartheid 
and at the same time manning a modem iadu^tr, 
See the last paragraph on page 68. 

This Is the real political problem In South 
Africa, bet students prssant proposals and 
follow each one to its logical conclusion. 

















SOUTH AF RIGA, Reading 11 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR ASSORTED SLIDES 
OH THE GROWTH OF 1KMJSTRIALIZATION IN SOUTH AFRICA 

The piftureo which accompany Reading 11, "Bantu in Mina and Factory,” provide a 
visual imsga of industrialisation in South Africa, The first six pictures stow 
Jj. twain of South Africa. This is the way the country looked to the 

Dutch when they arrived in the seventeenth century. The original Dutch settlers 
III** «%»*«» «nd pastoral pursuit.. Pictures 8 through U tUu.tr.t* tUo 
phase* E*ght through 10 are taken near Capetown and show the wine country. )h« 

in ???• pi ^ ur< ** incidentally, were built in the eighteenth century. 
Picture 11 provides evidence of pastoral endeavors. Pictures 12 through 23 oifev 
evidence of the industrialisation of South Africa. Diamonds in tha 1870* l and 
gold in the 1880 a introduced industrialisation. Other related industries pictured 
n numbers 19 through 23 followed. The remainder of the elides show cities and 
other western institutions which have cone to South Africa as a rasult of 
industrialisation. 

In teaching Lesson U, discuss the role of the African in this industrialisation 
process. 



1 . 

2 * 

3* 

4 . 

5 . 



A landscape in the Transkei. 

The Tsltsa falls in the Transkei. 

The Drakensberg range In Ratal* 

A scene in the Western Province* 

Cape Point, one of tho southernmost tips of the African continent* 
8* Wild flowers In Waaaqualand* 

7. Describes the landing of Jan van Riehaeck at Capetown in 1652* 
Eighteenth century windmill* 

Eighteenth century wine farm near Capa town* 

Eighteenth century wine farm near Capetown* 

Sheep. 



8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 



13. 



15 . 

18. 

17* 

18* 



The Kimberley Hole. 25,000,000 tons of earth < a& rock war# extracted fror< 
this hole curing tha diamond rush of the 1870* s and 1888*s. The perlaote* 
Oi. the hole la one mile. The depfh ie 3,800 foot. 



Examples of diamonds today. South Africa loads the world In diamond 
production. 

14. Flew of the Wltwaterarand gold roof in Johannesburg. The city is in tho 

background, the mine tailings are in tha middle and tho mine structures 
in tho foreground. 



Typical gold mining scene. 

Miners tunneling along the gold roof. 

U formed into ingots* Toe total yearly gold production is 
worth 1 billion • 7 OX of tho ftoo world*, geld production. 

In ttoolnaklng, the very latoot equipment and technique «re oaploycd. li.a 

fr?.** 1 * ? "FI Pl *° t *,* lr ** <ly I* 04 " 6 * *« of tho country*. .t«.l r.qulr.awnt. 
ani exports of tha metal are increasing steadily* 








30UIB mitt. SIMm, teasing 11, page 2 



19* South Afrlei Is the mmC industrialised coon tty in Aft tee. Syhbellc o! teeiot 
ifforti node to utilise its vast walth Hindi 8AS0L» on intricate eotpUx of 
pipes and retorts, rising out of tha Vraa State aoil to extract oil from coal* 

20* Through scientific faming Methods and liberal use of fertiliser* the country 
ie self-sufficient in agriculture and haa large fam surpluses for export. 
Fertiliser atorage plant# 

21. South African vinca and brendlea rank aaong the beat in the world and are 
very popular in Britain and on the Continents 

22. A vice of Durban harbor in Metal. 

23. Highway a. 

The country 9 a extensive highway ay* tea includes 95*000 alien of national end 
provincial roads* of which about 0*800 miles are herd-surfaced. 

Clovorlcaf crossing near Cape Town. 

24. A view of Cepo Town with Table Mountain In the background. 

25. Another view of Cepe Town. 

26. Johannesburg • the ^6old Reef” where the world 9 a richest end deepest golc 
nines ere to be found. With a population of npproxiaatoly 1*110*905 (19C0) 
Johannesburg ie one of the largeet citiee on the African continent* 

27. Resort area an southern const of 8onth. Africa. 

28. A white school In South Africa. 

29. A view of Frasterla* the adalnistrative capital of tha Republic of South Afrler 

30. A view of the Mm buildings in Fraatoria. 

31. A view of the legislative buildings in Cepe Town. 
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SOUTH AFRICA, Raiding 12 ksion Plan 



FINDING OUT ABOUT BANTU LIFE IN A SOUTH AFRICAN COT 



Subject Objective!: to know: 

that c case study requires careful observation, accurate note taking, fill 
reporting of data and frame of referenje and carefully written conclusion 
that a case study can reveal major aspects of a particular society and la a 
source of analytical questions for further study, 
that a case study can be misleading when it Is atypical or poorly done, 
the methodology of anthropologists. 



Cognitive Objectives: 

3.00 Application of methodology to new data. 

4.10 Analysis of the elements of anthropological method. 



Katerials: Reading 12, "Investigating Conditions Among the Bantu In Johannonl urg M 



Behavioral scientists use three 
major research techniques: the 
case study, the survey end the 
experiment. Which is this? 



A case study. Have students give excmp' ee of t:he 
other two (polling, running rats througl a msr.i) 
to check understanding. You may wish t c break 
tha class into four groups and have rters 
from each give examples after discussion. 



What was the question which Miss 
Heilman wet investigating? 



Encourage discussion. She was trying to determine 
tha affects of slum life on the traditional 
culturo of the Bantu. This case reveal;, what 
happened to one group of people from e cradl- 
tional culture when they came in contact- with 
an advanced culture diffused from the Wt at. 



Row can her conclusions be used 
In other similar case studies? 



As a source for analytical questions to be put 
to the evidence. See Shaping of W. See , Rdg* 4. 



Why did the author describe bar 
research technique? 



Only by describing her procedure can eht make 
frame of reference and the quality of her 
research clear to her readers. 



tar 



Bow did Hiss Heilman gather 
data from Informants? 



Interviews % she asked them to keep budgets 
(middle of last paragraph on p. 71) 



Do you think they would answer 
her questions honestly? 



Encourage discussion. Note the precautions szvt 
took to assure them of her impartiality Were 
her reassurances enough? 



Row did she report this 
Information? 



In the form of raw data first. See the detail.! 
in paragraphs 7-10 on pages 71-73. The; .a records 
indicate the precise evidence for her conclusions. 



Now look at the last paragraph 
in Reeding 13. Row does it differ 
from the materiel on pages 71-73? 



This paragraph contains tha conclusions drawn :rom 
the evidence previously cited. The shu::p contrast 
in styles helps to indicate how self-co>*sclour 
tha writer was to separata evidence frern inf clones. 



When can a cats study ha 
misleading? 



When it la atypical or poorly dona. Discuss advent* 
ages and disadvantages of this technique If time 



mi 



Should an anthropologist try to 
change practices of a society of 

which he disapproves or let them 
continue? ($lve an example, if necessary. 



Permit discussion of this ethical question if 
time remains. 
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SOOTH AFRICA, leading 13 Lesson Plea 



un XI A JCOAffiSSBURG SUM HARD 



Subject Objectives: to knows . „ 

that moving to a city disrupts tba antira eultura of tba Bantu Ineluding 
family, economic Ufa, valua ays tarns, ays tarns of sanctions and tha 
material culture* 

that no non-lntegratad eultura has taken tba place of tba old* 
that no systematic attempt has bean made to ease tha transition from ona 
eultura to another* 



Cognitive Objectives: 

3*00 Application of anthropologists' methods to a case study* 
4.00 Analysis of documents to arrive at analytical constructs* 
5*00 Synthesis of material into a coherent account* 



Materials: Beading 13, "The Bantu and tha City Slum" 



Today va are going to examine the 
effects of life in the Roolyard 
on traditional Bantu eultura* 
Which parts of the traditional 
culture disappear the fastest? 



The materiel culture* 8ee the lest paragraph 
in Reading 12* Get at the details* ' 



Why do you think western material 
culture ie adopted more quickly 
than non-material eultura? 



What happsned to tribal loyalties? 



Kncourags discussion. Get at the convenience* 
coming with western material culture In a ct 5 :v 
and the feet that using It does not chiUenge 
mares or folkways In many cases* 

Thay tend to disappear as tribes ara analgamaied* 
With tham may go emotional aacurity* 



Ara the new occupations similar 
to tribal ones? 



Ho. Men don't herd* Women work for pcy« They 
sell beer, a holdover from the traditional 
society (see pages 56 and 57)* 



What would happen to the prestige 
of a man who had owned many cattle 
and movtd to tha slum yard? 



Xt would fall* Hera prestlga la not btsed on 
ownership of eattlo but on ability to cope 
with tba new environment* 



What happens to family solidarity 
in the alum yard? 



Pamllltii wars ruptured* Discuss reasons give; 
on pages 77-79* 



What happens to customary sanctions Thay disappear* 8te bottom of 79 and £0* 
and to tribal customs which 
formerly controlled men's actions? 



How have the Bantu triad to adapt . See bottom of 81 and 82* 
some of tha traditional eultura 
to their new life? 

Why is the belief in magic so Rncourags discussion* Point to its firm gri> 

resistant to change? - ~ on the mind, a grip which the material culture 

does not have* 
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Page 2 



Why not adopt Christianity? 
would give naming to Ilf*. 



This 



What bar. bean the total aflat t 
on the Bantu of the transition 
from tribal society to the 
urban slum? 



How could a white use this 
conclusion to argue for 
apartheid? 
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SOOTH AFRICA, Rdg. 13 Lesson ttaa 



See middle of page 81* Christians have not 
acted according to their beliefs. This 
development leaves the Bantu with no f &1 -:h at rll. 



Ash each student to write a short answet to 
to this question In his notebook. Then see 
the summary on paga 82. Bantu culture \ is boon 
shattered but no meaningful and Integra :<l 
culture hat taken Its place. The B«ncu are 
rootless and have no direction or security. 






He could ask anothar white If he wanted to 
llva amid rootless people with no settled way 
of Ufa and no firm standards to live by, a 
telling argument. Aek a student to give an 
extemporaneous speech from this frame of 
reference. 
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soon AFRICA, Kudin* 14 Less m Wlm 
A CASK rot APARTHEID 



Subject Objectives : to know: 

that tbs standard of living of Africans in South Africa is batter than tut 
of aoit other Africans on the continent* 
that the South African government has spent large sumo of money on public 
welfare programs for the African population* 
that Foreign Minister Mueller's basic assumption about apartheid implies 
that standard of living is the most important goal of African residents 
of South Africa* 

that Mueller defend* apartheid exclusively on economic terms* 



(L4 



m 
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Cognitive Objectives: 

2*20 In tcrprotatlon of the mcenlng of Mueller' e etetement* 

A* 10 Analysis of elements, particularly the ability to recognise Mueller's 
assumptions end those of the film strip* 

3*00 Application of, Mueller's ideology to a white' a defense of apartheid* 



y 



Materials: 



Reading 14 , "Lot the World Toko Mote 19 
Film strip: "South Africa: Dynamic Progress" 



Show the film atrip at the beginning 
of the period* State that it la 
produced by the South African government. 



What are the assumptions of the 
pictures? 



What are the assumptions of the 
Mueller speech? 



Develop the theme that both the picture! 
and speech pay close attention to housing 
medical service, education {of a limited* 
level of occupation potentials]), and the 
so-called self-government of the f ranekei* 
MOta that neither the picturce not 
speech concentrate on the human oi 
Christian elements which the reediag fov* 
Day 15, (Luthull) will discuss. Rote 
also that the pictures end the apt «ch 
assume that the economic success cf 
South Africa in seme way justify Che 
system ef racial separation* 



f 



On what grounds, than, does Mutllor 
defend apartheid? 



Primarily on economic grounds* 



On the heels of oerllor readings, how 
dependent is this economic success on 
the labor of tho Africans? 



note how low wego reteo make it proeibto 
to produce goods at a comparative 
advantage* la particular, the price of 
gold la sot by a world market— the cost 
of gold production lo determined by tho 
local wage rate* 



What are the alternative relationships 
between two cultures? 



Recall the possibilities outlined on 
page 21 — merger, assimilation, tec 
tlon, apartheid, extermination* 



erta* 



On tho basis of Mueller's speech end 
the pictures, whet alternatives do 
you anticipate in South Africa? 



Kngaga in discussion of possible * connate , 
political, and social comblnationi . 
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805ffH AFRICA, leading 15 Uaaoa 
THE CASK AGAINST APARXHEIII 
Subject Objectives* to know: 

tbet Luthull attacks apartheid on both theoretical and practical grounds* 

arguing thet apartheid is impractical and that it hurts both black av»J sbi u* 
that his ideology is really derived free the western Christian and democratic 
tradition* 

Cognitive Objectives: 

2*20 Interpretation of the meaning of Luthull*# statement* 

4*10 Analysis of elements * particular ly the ability to racogniao LuthuS t.'n 
assumptions* • 

3c 00 Application of Luthull* • ideology to a white's defense of aperthesd* 

Hater ids: Reading 15, "Africa and fraedoa: the lecognltlan and Preserve! lor of 
the light# of Han" 

Assorted pictures: An African* s View of Apartheid 



Show the pictures* 

Review the assuaptione of yesterday* s 
film strip produced hy the South 
African government* 

Who is Luthull? 

On what grounds does he attack 
apartheid! 



Are other arguaents western in 
origin? 



Compare luthull* a assumptions with 
those of Huellev* 

Where did ha gat these ideas? 

What has bean the effect of the 
diffusion of westorn culture in thin 
case? 

Do you think luthull*# ideas represent 
those of aost Bantu? 



What it luthull* a solution? 



Given this ideology, what will 
happen? 



(Scenes of urban slum conditions, labor permits, 
polite brutality) 

Recal* the large eaphaais on » tint 3rd ul 
living. 

See biograpblcal details in introc actin’ 

On both practical and theoretical groan *U * 

Hots particularly luthull* a relist «e on 
the Christian arguments against fif *rthet : • 
Consent on the' source of Christie* Idea* 
and why an African Might use these 
arguments* 

Yes* He argues for human equality n foe 
democratic political aysteae, for Junsclc 
to all men, for economic equality m id 
for many other aspects of western daaec*^ cy* 



Sea biographical details in the introduce. ion* 

it has given Luthull a readymade ideolm-y 
to use in hie plea to end apartheid* 



Encourage discussion. Ask if he 1* a 
typical Bantu* Ask if all Bantu «:11 b < 
likely to embrace non-violence as a 
technique* 

Hots the absence of definite propc -sal* 
except persuasion of tho Whites tl eugh 
non-violent techniques* Will this eucc<i.d? 

Persuasion probably won't work, till non- 
violence? if not, what next? If time 
remains, organise an extemporaneous deb. 
between students who speak from the of 

reference of Luthull and that of K.i*Uc: # ■ 
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SiAjicfe Objcetlvu: to kaowt 

that th« rrobl« of apartheid IIvUm South AMcaes late too aajer 
Stoupt, neb of which proposes • solution, 
that the aolutlooa p roposed emit ho reconciled. 

that' the people of Sooth Africa mat accent tha laplicatfene of tha aoIo :iaa 
they accept. 

Cognitive Ohjactivas 

5*20 Prodoc log a plan of apatatleas to ha followed la Sooth Africa. 



Materials : loading Id 



Mutt la tha problsn ia Sooth Afrleat Bneooraga dlacoaaloa. Insist an a 

sharp, oofsaataaca atatsosnt of tie 
pvoblsaii, 

What arc the four aasoars proposed Hava four atudaata dofioa each of Ho 

by various South African groups! aasoars pracisaly. 



lot's brash into four groups to sxplora 
the ioplicatloos of those proposed 
solutions. Divide class. Cive cash 
group one of the four positions. 

Toll groups to discuss fur five 
■inures in order to dolftatota the 
policy iaplicaticas of their 
* position. 

What do you thluh will hoppoa ia 
South Afrleat Why? 



Cell class hack tegather. lava a 
reporter froa each group indicate .ha 
lopllcatloas which discussion hrou ;ht 
out. Soeourags students to ask 
of the reporters, let half ask tt m 
Lutbuli't point of view and half (mb 
Muallsr'o. 



Parole discussion* Use this epper:untty 
to review tha entire unit. Bring a any 
recant dippings free tha aswspapt : 
which hear an tha subject. 
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APARTHEID IN THE REPUBLIC OF SOUTH AFRICA 



Final Examination 



j> 



DO NOT WRITE ON THIS EXAMINATION SHEET* AN ANSWER SHEET HAS BEEN PROVIDED* 

This examination is divided into two parts* The Hirst part is an objective 
examination, consisting of 15 questions for which you should allot 15 minutes* 
The second part is an essay examination to be written during the remainder of 
the period. 

For each question in the objective section choose the best of the four suggested 
answers. After you decide which answer is best, mark an X through the letter on 
the answer sheet. Give only one answer to each question; no credit will be 
given for multiple answers. 

!• Bot’h apartheid and segregation legally prohibit all of the following types 
of social contact EXCEPT: 

A. mixed marriages. 

B. sharing public recreational facilities, such as parks and swlnming pools, 
sharing the same public schools, 
sharing the same residential area. 



<s> 



C* 2* Ellen Hellmann's "Life in a Johannesburg Slum Yard 1 ' 

A. justifies South Africa's policy of apartheid. 

B^ demonstrates that South Africa's apartheid policy is misguided. 
(cj Indicates some of the problems that may have led the Afrikaners to 
institute a policy of apartheid. 

D. indicates what it is like to live under apartheid. 



3 . 



Which of the following cultural traits of the Bantu was most easily 
transferred to city life? 

A. the dominant role of men. the economic role of women. 



3. the Informal education system. 



the economic role of men. 



A w 



4 . 



3 



What characterised the economic decisionmaking process of the tribal Bantu? 
(2£) Most decisions were made according to tradition. 

£• Most decisions were made In the market. 

C. Most decisions were made by command. 

D. Most decisions were made in the governing council. 

Political leadership in Bantu society was given to the 

A. most popular men in the village. 

B. wisest men In the village. 

C. most articulate men in the village, 
oldest men in the village* 



' 6 . 



In which of the following ways did the Bantu differ from the Hottentot? 
A. They had a far more advanced technology. 

(p Their political system gave unity to larger groups of people. 

C. Their social structure was based upon family organisation* 

D. Their economy was based on the herding of cuttle. 
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Exam, page 2 

C — 7. Afrikaner nationalism differs from nationalism In European countries In that 

A. It Is based upon a common language. 

B. It Is based upon a common heritage. 

C3P It Is based upon the exclusion of those sharing the same country. 

D. It Is based upon the desire to promote a common religion or cosaon set 

of Ideals. 

>0 8* What did the Zulu value most? 

A. Industriousness G. Honesty 

(]p Courage D. Courtesy 

n — 9. Why did the Dutch originally colonise South Africa? 

QA) They wished to establish a 'service station" on the route to the Indies. 

B. They wished to mine the rich mineral resources of South Africa. 

G. They wished to establish a colony to provide for the surplus 

population of the Netherlands. 

D* They rUhed to establish a colony that would provide agricultural 
product, to the mother country. 

D ' 10. Which of the following groups was exterminated In South Africa? 

(£) Bantu B. Boer C. British D. Hottentot 



Please turn to page 3 of the exam. 
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Exam, page 3 

Questions 11 through 15 refer to the following statements. 

I. The passage indicates that the author was an eyewitness of the 
event he was describing. 

The passage reveals in its language a bias in the author which 
might prevent him from telling the truth. 

The passage Indicates that the author accepts hearsay evidence 
from others. 

The passage reveals that the author is trying to defend en action 
that someone else might condemn. 
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14, 



15. 



Which of the statements above best describes the following passage: 
"Dingaan's conduct was worthy of a savage, as he is. It was base and 
treacherous, to say the least of it; the offspring of cowardice and fear.**? 
J* 1 onl y Co II & III only 

<31 II only D. II & IV only 

Which of the statements above best describes the following passage: 

•’This morning, when we were at prayer, the unusual sound of muskets was 
heard from the west. This proved to be the arrival of the Boers, who 
presently entered the town on horseback, with their gyns in their hands.**? 
CA> I only c. II & IV only 

B. Ill only tf. Ill & iv only 

Which of the statements above best describes the following passage: *'The 

messenger was anxious for my answer; but what could I say? I was fearful 
on. the. one hand of seeming to Justify the treachery; and on the other of 
exposing myself ...to probable danger. Moreover, I could not but feel that 
it was my duty to (warn 3 the Boers of the 'intended massacre; while certain 
death would have ensued. .. if I had been detected in giving them this 
information.**? 

A. II only B. Ill only C. IV only I 6 IV only 

Which of the statements above best describes the following passage: ®*As we 
have since been Informed, a missionary had, in Retief® s absence, been with 
Bingaan. The king enquired of him who rRetief's party! was, and the 
answer was that "They were deserters from their king.** 

A. I only B. II only (c) III only D. II & IV only 

Which of the statements above best describes the following passage: **So 
far as we have learned, Dlngaan was very friendly to Retief when he 
arrived. •• .He signed the agreement, and then Invited Retief and his 
companions to come and eat and drink with him. Then his treachery manifested 
itself In the death and martyrdom which all our friends were doomed to 
undergo.*'? 

A. II only B. Ill only C. IV only ^oj) II & m only 
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AFRICA Exam, pagi 4 

Select ORB of tha following aaaay questions and writs a concise argument 
supporting or refuting the statement* The essay will count for one»half 
of the exam* 

1* In South Africa, Afrikaner nationalism is apartheid and apartheid is 
Afrikaner nationalism* Comment* 

or 

2* Had there keen no industrialisation in South Africa, there would have 
keen no apartheid* Comment! 
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The future of freedom In Asia may depend upon whether the economy of Indie een 
develop fetter then the growth in population. If population growth outstrips 
agricultural production, people will starve by the millions. Unless Industry 
develops rapidly to absorb people from the villages, they will crowd the land 
beyond its capacity. Moreover, without Increased industrial production, the 
standard of living of millions of people in India's vast cities will deterio- 
rate. These conditions provide fertile soil for Communist agitators. Their 
toll in human terms would be immense. 

India has been free since 1947 when the English dropped the reins of govern- . 
meet. In the following years India has struggled valiantly with her vast 
problems. She was forced to settle the issue of religious rivalry between 
Hindu and Moslem, a rivalry which eventually resulted in a vast religious war 
during which millions of Moslems fled to Pakistan while Hindus made their way 
from Pakistan to India. She was forced to develop a democratic political 
system among a people who were largely illiterate and quite unaccustomed to 
ruling themselves. She faced external enemies in China and Pakistan and had 
to keep a large standing army to protect herself. At the same time, the 
faced the pressing problem of a rapidly rising population and an economy grow- 
ing far too slowly to accommodate her poverty-stricken people at a decent 
standard of living. 

The development of the Indian economy has been conditioned by two major factors 
The first is the traditional Indian society which has established a way of life 
which will be difficult to change. Yet change it must if the economy is to 
grow. The second is the centuries of British rule during which the foundations 
for a modem economic and political system were laid down. Indie has built 
upon these foundations, changing some of them to suit new needs which have 
become apparent since independence. 

The Introductory reading for this unit analyses these needs and discusses the 
resources with which India hopes to fill them. It was written by Pltambar 
Pant who is in charge of the Planning Division of the Indian Planning Commis- 
sion, the body responsible for making plans for economic development. As you 
read, keep the following queatlons in mind: 



1. What is India's major agricultural problem? How does 
she propose to solve It? Her Industrial problem? 

2. What are her major resources— natural , capital and 
human? How does she propose to develop them? 

3. How is population growth related to the problems 
of economic development? 
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READING I 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF INDIA * 



1 



1 



* Pltamfcar Paat, "Th« DavtlopatnC of India," In SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 
Snptonbtr, 1963, Volnaa 209, pp. 189-202. 
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This art lets describes tha philosophy* tha problems and th« achlevamants of 
tha first twalva yaars of economic planning by the Indian government* The 
author analysas India's natural* human* and capital resources In both the 
agricultural and industrial sectors of tha economy and under both private 
and public ownership 
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THE TRADITIONAL SOCIETY 



Stating the Inue 



To a degree every eoclety la a prisoner ot Its past. The past 
sets the folkways and mores which the present obeys. The past 
established Institutions resistant to changa. The past builds 
a value system which helps to determine the things men treasure. 
The past can be changed only when people are willing to see 
ancient mores, folkways. Institutions and values scrapped for 
new ones. To many people, particularly to Illiterate peasants 
living In Isolated villages, change Is the great enemy. Row to 
persuade them? 

Societies change in two ways. Sometimes new things are invented 
for the first time. Just as some primitive man first discovered 
how to make fire by striking sparks from flint. In the modern 
underdeveloped world, however, most of the impetus for change 
comes from diffusion, from Ideas carried to the newer nations 
from the Industrialised West. Whether these Ideas will take 
root In a new land depends in part upon the native culture. 

Some cultures are more receptive to specific changes than are 
others. Within a given culture, some ideas or institutions 
will be accepted more rapidly than others. In any case the 
traditional culture of an area will have a profound Impact 
upon the process of diffusion. 

We will begin our study of economic growth and development 
in contemporary India by studying traditional Indian society. 
How was the society organised? What were its major institu- 
tions? Its mores and folkways? Its values? These are the 
questions we will study in Readings II through VI. 
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READING II 



RELIGION 

India is a land o£ immense racial and religious divaraity. Thara 
is no such thing as a typical Indian racial group; a wide variaty 
of racial groups ara represented in the vast sub-continent. 
Tremendous diversity also exists in the sphere of religion. Al- 
though over 80 per cent of the Indians are Hindus , followers 
of other religions are also significant In numbers. For 
Instance, India contains one of the largest Muslim populations 
in the world, exceeded only by Pakistan and Indonesia. The 
Christian population In India is around 8 million, centered 
mainly in the South. There are over 6 million Sikhs, most of 
whom live in the Punjab and around Delhi. In addition to these 
four groups, there are Buddhists and Jains, Parsees (Zoroastrians) 
and Jews, animists and tribal peoples. The presence of so many 
different religious groups has helped to create a climate of 
tolerance, but at times it has also led to violence and conflict. 

The hold of religion on the Indian people has always been 
strong. Even today the intensity of religious belief remains 
unshaken. This is not surprising for India has a profound 
religious tradition and has given birth to two of the worlds s 
great religions— Hinduism and Buddhism— which have a total 
following of nearly 600 million people. Although Buddhism is 
no longer the Important religion it once was in India, it is 
still the major religion of many other countries, particularly 
in Southeast Asia. 

Hinduism and Buddhism are related religions in the sense that 
they stem from common social and value systems. Buddhism may 
have begun as an attempt to reform Hinduism. It spread 
through much of the country, but did not replace Hinduism 
entirely. After a period of about one thousand years, the 
latter reemerged as the dominant religion of India. 
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The following article, written by an American who has spent the last fifteen 
years living In an.d reading about India, describes Hinduism in simple 
language* As you read, keep the following questions In mind: 

* 1. Hew unified is Hinduism? How varied? How does I 

I thls type of religion differ from Christianity? j 

2* Is religion important to the dally life of I 

Hindus? What evidence can you give for your W 
conclusion? j 

3. What attitudes about everyday life and about I 
after life does Hinduism foster? What effect 
might these attitudes have upon economic 
development? 

4. What are some of the Important practices which I 
result from Hindu thought? What effect might I 

they have on economic growth? 1 



HINDUISM: THE RELIGION OF THE MAJORITY * 



* From Beatrice Pitney Lamb, INDIA, A WORLD IN TRANSITION, (Frederick A* 
Praeger, New Yorks 1963), pp. 97-115, passim* 

This excerpt describes the major beliefs and practices of Hinduism, the 
religion of the majority of Indians. It concentrates on the practices of 
Hinduism In the villages and the effect there of religion on dally life. 
The Implications of Hinduism for economic growth are Implicit rather than 
specific* 



READING III 



CASTE 



Caste is the basic social fact of India* Hindu society Is made up of hundreds 
of castes and sub-castes arranged in order of precedence* The individual is 
first and foremost a member of his- caste, and It is to caste that he owes his 
first loyalty* For centuries caste has governed every facet of the life of 
the Hindu people. Since It is a complete system providing codes of conduct 
to its members and demanding that they lead their lives according to prescribed 
ritual, caste affects both nation-building and economic development* 

Caste Is not eery to define. Caste Is not simply class since in most castes 
there are rich and poor. It is not a color distinction: there are some 
Brahmans who are very dark and many Untouchables of fair complexion* Nor is 
It a distinction based on occupation* Anyone can become a farmer, and many 
priests are not Brahmans, 
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Ciit« auit mot bo confutid with the tor* mood to diicribi tbo oneiomt 

Hindu division of society by occupation. According to legend, tbo four 
••vernee” voro crootod out of tbo body of tbo Dolty. tbo Brahman (priest) vos 
formed fro* bis head, tbo Kshotrlyo (warrior) from bis in», tbo Volohya 
(merchant) from tbo trunk, and tbo Sudras (cultivator or artisan) from bis 
feet. But the "varnas" sre not four original castes u as is often mistakenly 
supposed. 

Bearing In sind that no doflnltlon of tbo torn can account for its coop laxity 
and variety, a caste can bo defined as a number of families whose members 
marry each other, dime together, and follow a commonly shared set of rules of 
behavior. These rules cover Just about everything— not just what a man may 
eat or drink, but also bow food should be prepared, whom a man should wash, 
what clothes he should wear, how and when be should worship, and so on. 

The reading for today describes some of the rules and practices of caste. It 
was written by Taya Zlnkln, the Indian correspondent for The. Ma nchester 
Guardian and The Economist . Mrs. Zlnkln is the author of several books about 
India. As you read,' think about the following questlpns. 



1. What is a caste? How does caste influence the I 

behavior of its members? I 

2. Does it offer social and psychological advantages j 

to Indians? Would this system be hard to 1 

undermine? 1 

3. How Is caste related to the traditional values and I 

religion of India? 1 

4. How is caste tied to traditional economic relation- 
ships? Will caste restrict lone have to change 
before economic progress can takej place? What 
effect upon the work patterns of a modern factory 
would the observance of caste relationships have? 



CASTE IH AH INDIAN VILLAGE * 




* From Taya Zlnkln, CASTE TODAT, London Institute of Race Relations, 

Oxford University Tress, 1962, 24-39, passim. 

This excerpt describee the way in which caste affecte tha lives of Hindus 
in Indian villages. The author diacuaaee casta rulas aa aha observed them 
In practice. She also comments about the various ways In which casta regu- 
lationa help to Inhibit change. 
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READING IV 



THE FAMILY 

fhn faaitly i» th* * primary social institution, for man in moat of the world. 

Moat man ara born into families and owa to their famllias thslr primary loyalty 
In American society, a person’s family helps to define hie social position and 
identify him among his acquaintances. In India, however, a man is defined 
first by his caste; within the caste he is defined by family. 

PW® •« extremely important role in the life of most Indians, as 
the following selection Indicates. For instance, the family is the primary 
educational agency for most Indians; it is responsible for teaching the young 
what caste duties they have and for teaching the skills they need to pursue 
the family occupation. 

Family still exerts a strong hold on the loyalties of most Indians. Since it 
performs so many of the functions that other institutions perform in the 
United States and other western countries, the average Indian feels lost with- 
out it. He finds it hard to allow some other institution to take over the 
functions that normally have bean performed by the family. The family’s hold 
on the heart and mind of Indians has great consequences for India’s hopes 
for economic growth. 

As you read Taya Zinkln’s description of the Indian family, think about the 
following questions. 



,■* 

1. What functions does the family perform? Which of 
these functions are normally assumed hy other i 

■ Institutions in modern, western countries? What 
implications does the role of the family have 
for economic development? 

2. What are India’s marriage customs? What do these 

customs imply about the role of marriage and the 
family? What Influence might these customs have- 
on economic growth? 1 

3. Whet influence does the family have on young 
people who wish to move to the city? What will 
happen to the family if young people <do move to 
the city? 

4. What evidence of change In the traditional family 
structure can you find in this article? What la 
the role of economic growth in this change? 



* From Taya Z inkin, INDIA GRANGES! (Oxford Univarsity Frets, 1958) 

50-60 passim . 

That# two passages discuss tha rules and customs which surround arranged 
marriages in India and tha role of the Joint family in Indian life. Both 

* Institutions involve a large number of people in a web of interpersonal 
relationships within casta lines. Tha ways in which family Inhibits change 
ara made clear. 
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READING V 



THE VILLAGE 

For thousands of years the great Majority of India's people have lived in 
villages. Today more than half-a-mllllon villages dot the countryside. 

Village life still follows a pattern which has remained virtually unchanged 
for centuries. Most villages are small and isolated, the horlsons of their 
inhabitants extending only to the edge of nearby fields. Only in the past 
few years has growing contact with the outside world! begun to change the 
traditional pattern of village life. 

No one can hope to understand traditional India without knowledge of village 
life. But there is no typical village. Differences from one village to 
another are infinite depending on a host of factors such as climatic variations, 
the crops which are cultivated, caste patterns, the sort of political system 
and many others. Despite these differences, a few generalisations about 
villages will apply to all of India. 

The village is both the hope and the despair of the nation. In the villages 
live most of India's people and from them comes the food which must feed every - 
one In the vast subcontinent. If the villages can produce more and control 
. fcheir burgeoning population, then the entire society can advance. But the 
villages can also doom the new Indian government to failure. If they are un- 
able or unwilling to change, the plans which the government has made will 
certainly fall. And change comes hard in this traditional society. 

Reading V describes a typical south Indian village. Its author. Professor 
R* Beals, lived in a nd studied Indian villages bn two field trips which 
extended over a five-year period. In this reading he describes life in 1 

Gopaipur as he saw it. As you read, keep the following questions in mind. 

f— — 

1. How do typical people spend their day in Gopaipur! 

Why in this way rather than in some other! 

2. What sort of farming techniques are employed! 

What is produced for market! What forms the 
source of cash income with which tools might be 
purchased! Will productivity per man be high! 

3. How closely is Gopaipur tied to the outside 
world! How can new ideas penetrate! 

4. How does village life help to breed the attitudes 
described in the last paragraph! What effect 

might attitudes such as these have upon economic 
growth! ... ~ * 
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GOPALPURr A SOUTH INDIAN VILLAGE * 



* Proa Alan R. Beals, GOPALPUR; A SOUTH INDIAN VILLAGE, (Holt, Rinehart | 

and Winston, New Yorks 1963), pp. 2*11, passim* 

The article contains an anthropologist's account of life in a village in 

South India. The author describes the appearance of the village and the ° 

farm lands which surround it. He then describes the daily round of life 

which takes place as the villagers make their living within the limits set R 

by natural resources and custom. i 
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READING VI 

THE POLITICAL STRUCTURE OF THE INDIAN VILLAGE 

Americans are accustomed to thinking of politics in terms of national elections. 
For us local and state governments do not seem nearly so Important as develop* 
meats in the national arena. But imagine how differently an Inhabitant of an 
Indian village must feel. He may never have traveled farther than fifteen 
miles or so from his birthplace. The news of events taking place In far off 
New Delhi may never reach his ear. What Is most important may well be more 
closely linked to his fields and to the members of his caste in his own village 
than to the bills considered by the national Indian parliament. 

Before India became Independent of British control, natives in the villages 
were even more local is t In their Interests than they are now. The articles 
you will read for this assignment were written about village politics in the 
1940's. Since the political situation in the villages has been virtually un- 
changed for centuries, they also describe traditional Indian society. The 
villages you will read about are Isolated In the southern part of the peninsula 
and have little contact with the central government. For many inhabitants of 
tha village, the central government might as well not exist at all, so little 
is its Influence felt. 
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These two excerpts emphasize a point which we have studied previously* the 
intimate relationships of the political system and the social structure of . 
which it is a part. The two villages described are quite different in some 
ways, but in each the political system Is tightly interwoven with strands 
from the wider culture. In the first village, the caste whoae members compose 
the. majority of the populace really run political affairs despite the presence 
In the village of a few high-caste Brahmans. In the second village, the 
Brahmans dominate politics entirely, but they also dominate social life and 
general caste relationships. Clearly in these two instances political systems 
are reflections of the wider culture of which they are a part. 
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At you retd these two excerpts, consider the following questions: 



1* Whet questions would you ask to analyse the political 
system of these two villages? What answers can you 
give to these questions on the basis of the evidence 
presented In this reading? 

2* . What problems would local governmental institutions 
like these present to economic development? 

3* How were the political structures of these villages 
related to the culture of which they were a part? 

How easy would it be to change the political 
structure of the villages? 



POLITICS IN A MYSORE VILLAGE * 

The following passage describes the political system of 
Rampura, a Mysore village, in South India. The village 
had about 1500 residents when this study was made in 
1948. The village, larger than most, also had people 
of more castes as residents; there were 19 Hindu castes 
as well as some Muslims resident in the village. 
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* M. N. Srinivas, “The Social System of a Mysore Village,®* is INDIA'S VILLAGES 
M. N. Srinivas at al t | (West Bengal Government Press, Calcutta, 1955) 194* * 

The concept of the dominant caste is discussed and how it is important to the 
government of the village. The dominant caste in this instance is the 
Peasant caste. 



THE POLITICS IN A TANJORE VILLAGE * 

Kumbapettl, the site of this study, is in Tan J ore Province 
at the southern tip of India. The village is dominated by 
Brahmans; there are some thirty-six Brahman homes in the 
city and the Brahmans own a disproportionate share of the 
land. People from seventeen castes live in the village. 



* E. Kathleen Gough, “The See is 1 Structure of a Tan j ore Village,** In 
M. N. Srinivas et al>. op . cit. 82* 

The dominant caste in thij village case study is the Brahmin caste. Discusses 
the village as a unit in terms of the Brahman domination. 
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THE IMPACT OF THE WEST 
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Stating the Issue 

India was one of the first areas of the non-western world to feel the Impact 
of western Ideas , Institutions and technology. Her wealth first drew explorers 
to the great sub-continent In the late fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. In 
1600 British merchants founded the British East India Company to exploit India's 
wealth of natural resources such as Indigo, Jute, and apices* Gradually the 
Company, and eventually the British government, took over control of the 
entire sub-continent. 

The first Englishmen to come to India found a society deeply roofed In 
traditional ways. Politically, the sub-continent was divided Into several 
hereditary kingdoms. F«ach kingdom concerned Itself only with protecting Its 
Inhabitants from external aggression and Internal violence and with collecting 
sufficient revenue to take care of these police functions and provide the ruler 
with a life of splendor. Local government was centered In the village and had 
little relationship to the central government. Its only obligation to the 
king was to see that the taxes were collected. Ho code of laws prevailed 
anywhere in India; judicial decisions were based on long established customs 
and mores. The family, caste and the village were the three basic social 
Institutions of India and they regulated the pattern of life. Most Indians 
were farmers, growing crops to feed their household. Very few crops were 
Intended to be sold to others; non-farmers did not buy their food In a market 
but were given food from the taxes collected by the village government. The 
village was the primary economic unit of India. If provided all of the goods 
and services needed by Its Inhabitants. The villages of India were not tied 
together by an economic Interdependence. 

The British made a profound Impact on this traditional society. The English- 
men came with a parliamentary political system, a market economy that was under- 
going rapid Industrialization, a relatively fluid social structure, and a value 
system based largely on utilitarianism, which held that the happiness of man 
was the primary end of all society. 

Readings VII through X concentrate on the collision between these two very 
different cultures. As you study the readings In this section, consider the 
following questions: What western Ideas, Institutions and values did the 
British emphasise? What was the Indian reaction to the British way of life? 

What changes did the British bring about in tha traditional culture? Did 
the British prepare India for an economic take-off? 
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READING VII 



THE BRITISH IN INDIA 

English, Dutch and other European merchants arrived In India early In the seven- 
teenth century to conduct a profitable trade In spices, cotton and silk cloth, 
and other Indian products. The Portuguese had arrived even earlier, but with 
the coming of other European powers their trading monopoly ended. The Europeans 
established trading posts In the coastal areas, but so long as the Mogul king- 
doms remained unified and powerful, the Europeans had to limit their activities 
to trade. 
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In the beginning of the eighteenth century Mogul central authority began to 
weaken, and disintegration rapidly set In. Indian princes began struggling with 
each other; the Europeans found themselves Involved In these disputes. The 
British and French East India Companies backed rival princes, each side hoping 
to acquire the iruits of victory, and In this way to Increase their strength 
and influence. They also fought each other for many years In South India uutll 
the British finally gained the upper hand. Their struggle In India, as in 
North America at this time, was an extension of their conflict In Europe. 

The British then moved against the rich province of Bengal in the east, defeated 
its Muslim nawab (ruler) at Plassey in 1757, and gained control of this key area 
with all Its wealth. In the decades that followed, servants of the Company 
made vast fortunes by exploiting the riches of the country which they shipped 
to England. From Bengal they went on to other parts of India. After much fight- 
ing extending over many years, they defeated both the Marathas and the Sikhs, 
two of the strongest native powers. By 1850, almost the entire country had been 
brought under their control. 

What were the reasons for their amazing success? It is true that: the British 
had on the whole superior arms and equipment, although when the conquest of India 
began Britain had not become an Industrial power. Britain also controlled the 
seas. But more important was the fact that the Indians were divided among them- 
selves with no sense of national unity. To an Indian prince, Britain was merely 
one power to oppose or support as expediency dictated. Most of the fighting 
for the East India Company was done by Indian sepoys (soldiers); only a few 
British troops were stationed In India. The absence of Indian nationalist 
sentiment enabled Britain to rely on native troops and to play politics just 
as if it were one of the many Indian powers fighting to establish its rule 
after the Mogul kingdoms had collapsed. In some cases the British did not over- 
throw native princes, but made treaties with them Instead. For this reason, 
about one-third of India remained under the rule of Indian princes. The rest 
was directly under British control. 

In 18S7 the Indian Mutiny broke out and nearly overthrew the British rulers. 

The mutiny was a military revolt by one section of the army, supported by various 
princes and representatives, of the old order. Large parts of Indie, particularly 
the South, remained unaffected* It was crushed with great severity. In 1858 
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Company rule was ended, and the British government took control. Less than a 
hundred years later the British withdrew. 

With them the British brought the ideas and institutions of th£ West. In come 
cases western ways stood in sharp conflict with traditional Indian society. As 
western ways were imposed upon India, many aspects of traditional life were 
destroyed. Reading VII traces the policies of the British during their 350*year 
history in India. As you read, think about the following questions: 



1. How were British ideas and institutions transmitted 
to India? 

2. What developments in nineteenth century Britain 
caused the English to attempt to change Indian 
life? 

3. Why did the British abolish the practices described 
at the end of this reading rather than concentrate 
on changing other aspects of Indian life? 

4. To what extent did the British destroy traditional 
Indian society? To what extent did India adopt 
British ways? 



BRITISH POLICY AND INDIAN SOCIETY 

When the British conquered India, they found themselves in possession of a 
country whose society resembled the middle ages more than the modern world. 
There was no sense of nationalism. The Indians thought of themselves as 
members of a caste or of a religious group rather than as citlsens of a nation. 
Political life was organised around hundreds of petty states, much like feudal 
kingdoms of medieval Europe. Religion dominated every aspect of life. All 
these Institutions, practices, and customs made India seem mere medieval than 
modern to observers from Britain. 

These conditions forced British administrators to decide whether to modernise 
and reform this ancient land or to leave its institutions Intact and govern 
through them. Ideally, British rule in India should have blended traditional 
Indian society with a more modern political and economic system imported from 
the West. But traditional and modern societies, as the British soon learned, 
are difficult to blend. 

British rule in India can be divided into three periods, each characterised by 
a certain attitude toward Indian institutions and customs . for about a half* 
century British officers, Impressed by the great strength of the Mogul Empire, 
were not sure that they could retain their position in India. For this reason 
they did not want tq arouse* enemies unnecessarily by violating the ancient 
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way* of the country. In addition, a number of the administrators were scholars 
who had great respect for the Indian customs. Some of them, having discovered 
a new world different from Europe, seemed anxious to preserve it Intact, almost 
as if It were a museum. 

This modd changed early in the nineteenth century. For one thing, the British 
became impressed by their own industrial revolution. The new outlook caused 
their attitudes toward India to change. India became in part a market and a 
source of raw materials to be protected. The traditional village economy began 
to seem even more backward in contrast to England's smoky factory towns. 

• 

In addition, British administrators became advocates of a philosophy coimnonly 
called utilitarianism. The utilitarians wanted governments to wipe away 
superstition making nations into societies of thrifty, independent freemen each 
of whom, by working for his own happiness, would contribute to the happiness 
of all. James Hill, the father of John Stuart Hill and an official of the 
British East India Company, wrote a history of India in the first of the nine- 
teenth century. His book is full of contempt for almost every aspect of Indian 
society. Mill assumed that if India was to be improved, changes had to be 
imposed by the British to undermine traditional Indian customs. One quotation 
from Mill's book may make his attitude clear. 

"No people how rude or ignorant soever who have been 
so far advanced as to leave us memorials of their 
thoughts in writing have ever drawn a more gross 
and disgusting picture of the universe than what is 
presented in the writing of the Hindus." 

This book became a kind of manual for British who were destined to serve in 
India. 

A third major reason for change was the influence of Christian missionaries. 

In the 18th century the British East India Company had excluded missionaries 
from its territories in India. In the 19th century, however, the pressure of 
pious Englishmen on the government forced the Company to reverse its policy. 
Missionaries flooded in. They were shocked by many aspects of Indian life 
such as the practice of suttee, under which the widow of a Hindu burned herself 
to death on her husband's funeral pyre. The missionaries looked on Hindu gods 
as devils and argued that the Indians had become subject to British rule as a 
penalty for their wickedness. This attitude contributed to a growing belief 
among the British in the inferiority of things Indian. 

The belief in the inferiority of India coming from these three influences — 
industrialism, utilitarianism and the activities of missionaries — brought 
about an attempt to change the traditional society. This second period of 
British administration came to an end with the Great Indian Mutiny in 1857. 

This mutiny has quite properly been blamed on the activities of the reformers 
who had stirred the Indians until they took up arms in revolt. 














The third period of British administration, lasting almost a hundred years, was 
again conservative. The British recognized that Indian institutions had wide- 
spread support from the Inhabitants of the country. They recognized the danger 
of attacking them openly. From this attitude a mixture of toleration and 
contempt developed. On the whole the British lapsed into maintaining day-to-day 
administration and not pushing for reforms. As a result, a number of archaic 
institutions were permitted to continue and function. 

Despite the conservative attitude of both the first and third periods of British 
rule, great changes did take place in Indian society. The actions of (the British 
affected primarily the two-thirds of the country which they administered directly 
The remaining third, governed by the princes, changed far more slowly. But every 
where India changed. British Influence was one of the principal disintegrating 
forces turned upon the old society. It affected the whole body of custom and 
folkway which held the society together. Some of these ancient ways fell under 
direct attack from the British governors. 

Throughout the period of British rule, but particularly during the second period 
when British governors were most anxious to make reforms, a few practices of 
Hindu society were particularly offensive to the British. Host of these 
practices offended the humanitarian and Individualistic habits of mind typical 
of nineteenth century Britons. For example, in 1829 the Governor -General pro- 
hibited the practice of suttee. Aroused by Protestant missionaries and supported 
in the British press, the Governor-General made the practice illegal and charged 
with murder anyone who forced a woman to Indulge in it. Within two decades 
suttee was abolished even in the princely states where the British had 
comparatively little control. 

Several other practices which were similarly offensive to British behavior met 
similar fates. British officials eventually abolished thuggee, a practice by 
which followers of the goddess Kali strangled victims to death and burled their 
corpses without a trace. Early in the 1830* s the practices of this sect were 
exposed and its members hunted down and hanged. 

The British also Intervened in the practice of infanticide. Many girl babies 
were killed to avoid the economic expenses of providing a dowry when they were 
to be married. Because unmarried women were considered a family disgrace, some 
families put Infant girls to death. The British, by giving presents to tribes 
which agreed to keep their daughters alive and by supplying funds for marriage- 
able girls, gradually abolished this practice. 

Similarly the British broke up the bandit bands which had plagued India for 
centuries. Sepoy soldiers hunted them down and British-dominated courts brought 
them to justice. During these same years in mid-nineteenth century the British 
abolished slavery in India, the slave trade had been forbidden by Lord 
Cornwallis In 1789. Beginning in the 1830's the governors began to take steps 
to free the nine million people held in slavery. In 1860 keeping slaves Was 
made a criminal offense. Thus another practice in direct violation of British 
ways was abolished. 
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Stopping famines proved to be more difficult. Indian agriculture depends for 
its prosperity upon the monsoon rains which bring moisture from the seas to the 
land. When the- monsoon failed, famine resulted. Particularly severe famines 
took a frightening toll of human life every few years. The British, by building 
railroads across the length and breadth of India, made it possible to shuttle 
food from one area of the land to another. They also imported food to stave 
off several famines late in the nineteenth century. In addition the British 
helped to build irrigation systems so that by 1900 India had 14,000,000 acres 
under irrigation, more than any other nation in the world. Gradually the worst 
of the famines were wiped out. 

These reforms did not affect the key institutions of Indian life. Suttee, 
thuggee, infanticide, slavery, banditry — even famines — could all be 
abolished without affecting the essential social structure of India. Yet these 
reforms were hailed abroad as humanitarian triumphs. In the long run, other 
changes proved to be far more significant. We will study these changes in 
readings eight through ten. 



READING VIII 

THE BRITISH IN INDIA: POLITICS AND EDUCATION 

A conquering nation can change the society of the people it has conquered in a 
number of ways. Reading VII illustrated some of them. The British simply out* 
levied a number of practices, such as suttee, of which they disapproved and 
enforced their decrees with troops and the courts. As long as the occupying 
force is powerful enough and the practices outlawed are not essential to the 
conquered people, change can be made by decree and force. The most important 
changes brought by the British, however, came about in different ways. 

The British brought with them to India a value system and a set of institutional 
arrangements which worked well in eighteenth and nineteenth century Britain. 

Their value system determined the direction of their rule to a marked degree. 

Their institutions— parliaments, schools, an enterprise economic system— grafted 
onto Indian life, gave new direction to Indian society and at the same time under* 
mined some ancient Indian ways. 

Social scientists study the process of diffusion carefully to determine which 
ideas and institutions from the west are adopted without change, which are 
adapted to the particular circumstances of a non-western society, and which are 
rejected completely. They also investigate the parts of a traditional society 
which the western nation tries hardest to change. By doing so, they learn much 
about both the conquered and the conquerors. The fact that the British tried so 
hard to wipe out suttee, thuggee and famines, for example, gives us sharp In- 
sights into the value system of the British. So do British attempts to establish 
parliamentary government, develop a modern educational system and Install an 
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enterprise economy. The way in which the Indiana have adapted these institutions 
to their own use since 1947 helps us to understand the nature of traditional 
Indian society and makes clear some of the problems of diffusion of western 
culture to the non-western world. 

Reading VIII examines the way in which the British established their own polit- 
ical and educational systems in the Indian subcontinent. Without these institu- 
tions, the present society of India would not have emerged. As you read, think 
about the following questions: 



1. What political institutions from England were exported 
to India? Did the English attempt to blend them with 
traditional Indian political institutions? How could 
these institutions Influence the pattern of economic 
growth after Independence? 

2. What types of schools did the British establish? 

How did they serve the government? The economy? 

3. Was the net effect of the development of these 
institutions good or bad for India? By what 
criteria can you answer this question? 



SOME BRITISH CONTRIBUTIONS TO INDIA 

For many years students of India thought that the most obvious gift of the 
British had been political unity. Indian society had always tended to fall 
apart. The political subdivisions which resulted hindered the development of 
the country's potential. India's very else presented problems. Not even the 
Mogul Empire had unified the entire land. The long period of British rule, 
however, had seemed to unify India at last. Unhappily, she was not as unified 
as she appeared. As soon as British rule ended after World War II, war between 
Hindus and Moslems broke the subcontinent into two countries, India and Pakistan. 
But within each of these two countries there was a far greater degree of unity 
than had ever existed before the influence of the British. 

The construction of a modern government was a far more enduring achievement. In 
ancient India society had always been held together by ties between individuals 
motivated either by personal loyalty or by fear. The British forged a new link 
through institutions. On the whole, these institutions— parliaments, law courts, 
political parties and so forth— were much like their British counterparts. Be- 
cause the new institutions set up in India were modeled after those of a democrat- 
ic society, they became an excellent training ground for modern Indian democracy. 

The development of political Institutions in India falls into two periods. First 
came the establishment of a government of law. Government by law has been the 
outstanding characteristic of British politics. Under a government by law. 







officials promise to act according to rules. They do not take arbitrary action 
against citizens. No one can be punished unless he breaks the law and the law, 
jf| instead of people with power, is supreme in the society. Officials carry out 

b the law; they do not stand above it. 
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On a number of occasions the British violated their own rules of law. Sometimes 
they acted in an extremely high-handed manner* But despite these exceptions the 
establishment of the rule of law in India guaranteed citizens their freedom 
against arbitrary action by governing officials to a greater extent than ever 
before known in Asia. Within wide limits the Indians enjoyed freedom of speech, 
freedom of religion, and freedom from arbitrary arrest. To this extent British 
rule helped to promote individual liberty. 

As it did in England, the rule of law operated in India by means of low codes 
and courts. Here the British made great innovations. Law In the East, as in 
most traditional societies, came from custom which was not easily altered. The 
British introduced a system under which laws could be changed easily to meet 
changing needs. They wrote new civil and criminal laws copied from western 
systems. Since these codes had little regard for Indiap tradition, they helped 
to change the society. 

Another great constructive achievement by the British in the area of politics 
was to introduce the representative assembly to India. Representative government 
was totally unknown in Asia. From the late 19th century onward, the British set 
up representative assemblies for every unit of government throughout the land. 

They set up boards for the districts whose population was usually between half-a- 
million and a million, city governments for urban areas, legislatures for prov* 
Incas and a central legislature for the entire country. At first these assem- 
blies only had consultative functions, but the British recognised that in time 
responsible government would develop through them. 

To run their vast Indian empire, the British set up the Indian Civil Service. 

This corps of elite administrators was first established by the British East India 
Company in the eighteenth century. Until World War II, the vast majority of the 
top administrative posts were always filled with Englishmen. These Britishers, 
well trained and well paid, composed the colonial elite which first pushed India 
along the path to the modern world. Lesser administrative posts were filled 
more and more with Indians. Ay the end of the Second World War, about half of 
the most important posts and almost all the lesser ones were in Indian hands. 
Although the Indians were always dissatisfied with the proportion of important 
and well-paid positions open to them, they were still able to learn how to run 
a modern state efficiently through their apprenticeship in the Civil Service. 

• 

Some men trained for the Civil Service became leaders of India's political parties 
Copied from the West, political parties were new to India. As they. developed, 
popular politicians, who were able to win positions of power by influencing 
the mass of the Indian people, rose up. They began to threaten the hold which 
old princes had upon the political life of the country. In them we can see 
another western political institution diffused to the East. 
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The Congress Party has always been the most Important of these political groups. 
Originally founded in the late nineteenth century by Hindu lawyers, educators 
and Jurists to work for parliamentary self-government within the British Empire, 
the Indian National Congress eventually transformed itself into a political 
power striving for independence. Its greatest leaders, Gandhi and Nehru, were 
each able to live in two worlds--traditional India and the West. The Congress 
Party adopted many of the techniques of western politics as well as many of 
the aspirations of Western man, but it adapted them to the peculiar circumstances 
of a developing country where the mass of the people were illiterate. 

These political changes disrupted village government. Former invasions of India* 
had left the peasants more or less untroubled. The British government, however, 
upset the age-old Institution which had been the center of rural government. 

This was the panchayat, the informal village council which had been the center 
of the rural political system in most of India. Instead of ruling through the 
village headmen and constables, the British appointed a new core of petty bureau- 
crats. As a result the panchayats lost power. The disappearance or undermining 
of this Institution attacked the most important political institution of the 
villages. 

As a result of these changes, the relations between government and the people 
deteriorated. A great increase in crime followed with long delays in bringing 
criminals to justice. Eventually, Indians came to look upon government as an 
enemy rather than as an institution helping to keep society in good order. 

In addition to changes in the political system, a number of changes in the 
cultural life of India had profound importance for the history of the country. 

One of these was the introduction of the English language as a common tongue. 
Because Indians spoke so many dialects, men from one part of the country could 
not communicate with those from another. The decision to use English as a common 
language stimulated the rise of the nationalist spirit. English is still the 
language used in the Indian parliament. 

In addition to establishing English as a common language, the British Introduced 
an educational system copied from their own society. The sons of orthodox 
Hindus and Moslems studied the same curriculum as boys of the same age in England. 
This curriculum helped to plant in the minds of young Indians many of the 
customs. Institutions and beliefs of the West. Many fundamental ideas held by 
educated Indians today— individualism, humanltarianlsm, and nationalism, for 
example— were borrowed from the West through the schools which the British 
established. 

Partly because the Indian schools imitated the educational institutions designed 
for British elite, they did not emphasise the sorts of education Which a develop- 
ing country most needed, vocational and technical schools. For every college 
engineering graduate, a modern economy requires from five to ten supporting 
workers with technical competence, men such as draftsmen, tool and die makers, 
laboratory technicians and computer programmers. But in the British-built 
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schools, students studied the classical English curriculum and learned to look 
down upon technical jobs In industry. As a result, many college graduates in 
India could not find jobs while at the same time, there was a great shortage of 
men with certain technical skills. The Indians have been forced to try to 
correct this educational imbalance since independence. 

The British also began to modernise the economic life of India. Railroads soon 
crisscrossed the land* Printing presses rolled out newspapers as rapidly as 
the presses of New York or London. Steel mills sprang up across the countryside. 
Great cities formed as the centers of a new civilisation which attracted enter- 
prising men from the villages. In these cities the ancient customs seemed less 
important and were more easily put aside. The new economy affected the entire 
texture of Indian life. 

A system of private enterprise quite new to Indian society grew up. Commercial 
and banking institutions much like those of the West were established in India. 

By the third decade of the 20th century India had become one of the leading 
industrial powers of the world. We will study these developments in detail in 
Reading IX. 

With the rise of a new political, economic and social system a new middle class 
appeared. .This middle class became the leaders of India in the place of tradi- 
tional leaders left aside by the new changes in Indian life. The middle classes 
rapidly dominated commerce and the professions. Educated in westernized schools, 
members of the middle classes developed a sense of civic duty which took its 
place side by side with a man's duty to his family. This new educated middle 
class launched an attack on some of the old institutions of Indian society. At 
the same time It pressed for a new age. 

If is impossible to weigh the harmful and the good effects of British rule in 
India. Is it better to be able to speed rapidly across a continent than to 
feel secure with a government organized around the village council whose members 
were known to all? Answers to questions like these depend upon values and cannot 
be arbitrary. It is clear, however, that the British both undermined the tradi- 
tional society of India and contributed the foundations of the modern world. Tt 
is equally clear that neither process— the undermining or the rebuilding— was 
complete when the British left India at the end of World War II. Economic 
development in India has taken place amid a society still in the process of 
transition from ancient ways to new ones. 
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BRITISH RULE AND INDIA* S ECONOMY 



Britain originally conquered India primarily for economic reasons. The owners 
of the East India Company were anxious to tap the riches of the Far East and to 
Start a flow of gold and spices westward. For centuries India remained a source 
of raw materials , a market and a profitable site for the Investment of capital. 
Many of the reforms which the British made In India can be viewed as efforts to 

t protect a rich source of money. 

a 

I 

| The British were always torn* however, between their desires to reform and remake 

Indian society and their anxiety to get rich from her. Britain could have taken 
much greater sums of money by taxing the Indians ruthlessly and by despoiling 
its land of treasure accumulated over many centuries. This is the pattern which 
many of the Spanish conquerors adopted toward the Indians of Central and South 
| America. But both practical considerations and British values stood in the way 

l of such ruthless policies. The British contributed substantially to the develop* 

fj ment of the Indian economy at the same time that they made money from it. 

At home, the English economy had grown rapidly with minimal planning and minimal 
centralized decision making. In Britain, however, centuries of slow change had 
I established the preconditions which made rapid growth possible in the late 

i eighteenth century. Traditional India had little in common with modern Britain. 

Lalssez falre economics would not have the same effect as they had had in Britain 
because the social setting was entirely different. What then, was the Impact 
| of the British on Indians economy? 

is 

Reading IX analyzes the role of the British in the development of the Indian 
economy. As you read, keep the following questions In mind: 



1. When the English left India In 1947, had they helped* 
India establish the preconditions for take-off? Had 
they helped India enter the take-off stage Itself? 

2. What changes did the English make in the Indian I 

economy? What effect would these changes have on I 
the traditional ways of doing things? 

3. Did the English contribute to the development of I 

capital and human resources? If so, to what I 

extent did they contribute? 

4. Do you think India would be better off economically 
If the English had never ruled the land? 




THE BRITISH IMPACT ON THE INDIAN ECONOMY 
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When the first Englishmen came to India In 1600, neither country had experienced 
marked economic growth. The British were well on their way to establishing a 
market economy in their homeland, but they had not yet made rapid strides in 
increasing their productive capacity. The Indian economy was characterised by 
thousands of separate, local economies , each providing for itself what it needed. 
In the middle of the eighteenth century, however, England’s productive capacity 
began to expand rapidly. Factories began to spring up near the rivers a$td coal 
fields. At the same time, the English established control over India by 
kicking out her European rivals and by subduing the various Indian princes. 

In the ensuing two centuries, India fed the voracious appetite of the English 
factories with raw materials, and her teeming millions provided a market for 
the outpouring of English manufactured goods, India contributed much to English 
economic growth. But did Great Britain contribute to India's economic develop** 
ment, and if so, to what extent? 
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An analysis of Britain's contribution to India's economic development might begin 
with Walt Whitman Rostow's theory of economic growth. According to the noted 
M.I.T. economist, every nation passes through five separate stages of growth in 
developing its economy. Most nations start with a traditional economy, in which 
the ways of the past largely determine what, how and for whom goods and services 
will be produced. Methods of production in traditional economies do not make 
use of the scientific and technological discoveries made since the seventeenth 
century. 

The second stage of economic growth establishes the preconditions for take-off. 
This stage Is characterized by slow change over a long period of time, often a 
century or more, during which the preliminary conditions for industrialization 
are created. Political, social, and economic institutions are generally trans- 
formed and new attitudes are shaped in this period. Politically, governments 
become responsive to the needs of those who will Industrialize; they legislate 
to protect industrialists, passing patent laws and corporation laws, and they 
make considerable investments In public works, such as canals and turnpikes, to 
help the industrialists along. Economically, banks and other financial institu- 
tions become capable of mobilizing capital for establishing Industrial plants. 
Farmers learn new techniques which increase their productive capacity. The 
social structure becomes "fluid" enough so that members of wealthy classes can 
come into contact with talented members of lower classes in an alliance of 
capital and skill. During this preliminary stage new attitudes about spending 
gradually take shape; wealthy men learn Jto Invest their money in industrial 
and mercantile organizations rather than spend it freely on luxury items. 

Rostow calls the third phase of economic growth the "take-off" stage. This 
stage lasts only two or three decades during which the pace of Industrialization 
sharply quickens. The society greatly increases the rate of Investment in new 
plants and equipment. When these additional factories and tools are fully manned. 
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per capita production increases sharply; that la, for each man In the factory 
the number of goods produced rapidly Increases. Usually the factory owners 
make large profits from their more efficient plants, and they reinvest these 
profits to build new plants and buy more tools. This pattern of Investment, 
profit, and reinvestment rapidly expands the Industrie? capacity of the nation. 

In the fourth stage, the society sustains the progress made In the take-off 
period and extends the technology of production to all Industry. Rostow has 
called this phase the drive to maturity. Finally the society enters what Rostow 
has called the age of high mass consumption. During this stage productive 
energies are diverted from the production of eapltt'1 goods, such as machinery, 
railroads, and factories, to durable goods and services such as refrigerators, 
radios, and automobiles for the consumer. 

At which of these stages did England leave India when the British granted the 
subcontinent Independence In 1947? Did the English establish the preconditions 
for take-off or bring India to the take-off stage Itself? Whatever the answers 
to these questions, England did not consciously attempt to develop the Indian 
economy. As colonial governors of the subcontinent, the English were reluctant 
to Interfere In the established customs of the Indians. Only when the customs 
radically violated the English sense of values did the administrators take steps 
to break them down. Thuggee and suttee had to go, but the English had no desire 
to change the Indian farmer's way of cultivating hie land. Moreover, the 
colonial administrators of India were men who believed In lalsses falre economics. 
They did not believe it was the government's role to Interfere In economic 
affairs, either at home or abroad. Finally, one must remember that one of the 
greatest motivations for maintaining an empire was its service to the economy 
of the mother country. Though It would be unfair to charge the English with 
the Marxist accusation that Britain exploited India, most Englishmen believed 
that India existed to provide ready raw materials and a huge market for their 
burgeoning industry. 

England's economic Interest In India pushed the colonial administrators, 
consciously or not, into making changes in the Indian economy. Perhaps the most 
Important change took place in the life of the Indian peasants, many of whom 
were forced out of their traditional, subsistence farming because of various 
pressures applied by British rule over their land. Before the English came to 
India, the peasants had subsisted almost wholly on what they could grow and make 
for themselves. Each Indian peasant ate the food that came from his land, built 
his own house, and made his 'own clothes. What he could not provide for himself 
he obtained by barter with the craftsmen of his village. The \ 11 leges were 
Isolated from each other and, hence, did not exchange with each other for goods 
and services they could not provide within their own village. British rule, 
however, forced the Indian peasant, willing or not, into the market. 

In the first place, the English administrators refused to collect the land rents 
in commodities produced on the land* The English demanded cash payments and the 
peasant, somehow or another, had to obtain money. The peasant was forced, there- 
fore, to sell some of the produce from his fans in the market place to obtain 
the revenue to pay the taxes. 
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The peasant: waa aided in this endeavor, however, by the British interest in 
cash crops. English factories voraciously consumed cctton fiber by the mile. 
Indian peasants found that they could sell cotton to the English to obtain the 
money for pnying their taxes. In the early nineteenth century many parts of 
India turned to the cultivation of cotton. In 1812 the Tinnivelly region 
cultivated only 45,000 acres of cotton; by 1851, 190,000 acres were devoted to 
this fiber crop. Between 1802 and 1850 the Bellary region increased the amount 
of land devoted to cotton by 130,000 acres. Between 1834 and 1846 the portion 
of land devoted to cotton in Surat Increased from 19% to 25%; in Broach it in- 
creased from 30% to 45%, By 1925, 28,400,000 acres of Indian soil were allocated 
to the production of cotton. English interest in raw materials for textiles 
also encouraged the cultivation of Indigo for dye. Between 1801 and 1805, Indie 
exported 10,000 chests of indigo to Great Britain; between 1823 end 1828, this 
number had Increased to 22,000 chests. The mark on the Indian economy was 
apparent by 1889 when 12,700,000 pounds of indigo were transported to England. 

The farmer’s entry into the market was also aided by the British improvement of 
transportation facilities and English administrative efficiency. England’s chief 
contribution was the railroad. The English administrators were interested in 
the development of railroads in order to stabilize their control over India. 

In order to maintain internal peace the British had to be able to move troops 
'•apidly across the subcontinent. By 1939 the British had constructed 41,000 
miles of track to give India one of the largest railway systems in the entire 
world. The British also began to develop a road network very early in the nine- 
teenth century. By 1859, over 3,000 miles of road connected some of India's 
largest cities. As a result, the carrying charges on wagons fell drastically, 
making it easier for the Indian peasant to sell his crops in distant markets. 

The British also Introduced the steamboat to India, reducing the time it took 
to travel the length of the Ganges from two and one-half months to 25 days. The 
English administration enlarged the market for the Indian peasant by abolishing 
all Internal tariffs in 1844. With the development of Internal peace, the 
improvements in transportation, and the abolition of tariffs, therefore, the 
Indian peasant was able to sell his goods in places he had never seen before, 
and probably would never see. 





By encouraging the farmer into the market, the British encouraged agriculture 
in general. After the English came to India the amount of land under cultivation 
began to rise sharply. Between 1852 and 1890, Madras Increased its cultivated 
area by 25%. An even more dramatic rise took place between 1861 and 1874 in the 
Bombay district where 3.3 million acres was added to the cultivated area, an 
increase of 30%. The Increase in cultivated land resulted not only from the 
incentives provided by an Internal and foreign market, but from English capital 
improvement in the land itself. The British built many dams and irrigation 
systems in the 19th century with the result that 47,000,000 acres were made 
arable by 1914. 

Yet, despite the improvements in agriculture, when the British left in 1947, 

India still was not capable of feeding her Immense population. Part of the blame 
for the failure to adequately develop agriculture must be laid on the British. 
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By forcing the farmer into the market, the British also forced the farmer to 
give up the security he once had in the land. Before the English established 
control of the peninsula, land was not a salable commodity • The Indian farmer 
inherited his land and passed it on to his sons. When the peasant borrowed 
money, he did not have to place a mortgage on his land. Hence, the peasant was 
always assured of owning his land free and clear. But the British introduced 
new laws that made land a salable commodity and that allowed it to be mortgaged 
for credit. Under British administration, therefore, the moneylenders had a 
field day. They staked the peasant to the limit, knowing that they could seize 
his land if he was unable to pay his debts. At the same time, British administra- 
tion helped increase the population by reducing the effects of Isolated famines 
• and by maintaining internal peace. With a rising population the market value 
of land also rose, encouraging peasants to borrow more freely but also encourag- 
ing moneylenders to foreclose more readily. Land gradually fell into the hands 
of moneylenders and landlords who could make large gains in land speculation, but 
who saw little value in using their money for land improvement. 

Hence, agriculture became stagnant toward the end of the nineteenth century. 
Ownership of land went to those who had little interest in improving it. The 
peasant was forced to spend whatever money he had to pay off his debts, rather 
than to increase the productivity of h’is meager strip of land. While India* s 
population doubled between 1780 and 1880, her capacity to feed her population 
grew far more slowly. India had not created the agricultural base to support 
a large urban population. The only solution to the agricultural problem was 
sweeping land reform, and the British, an alien ruling power, were unwilling 
to impose such a drastic reform on their subject peoples. 

The failure to generate a productive agriculture impeded efforts to industrialize 
India. Nonetheless, some industrialization took place under the British admin- 
istration. Between 1854 and 1939, 339 textile mills and 157 jute mills were 
built in India, largely with English capital. Coal mining companies, of which 
two-thirds were British-owned, mined 28,300,000 tons of coal in 1939 as compared 
to only 500,000 tons in 1868. In the twentieth century the number of Indians 
employed in factories jumped from 772,571 in 1914 to 1,737,755 in 1939. To 
facilitate the movement of capital into manufacturing, British banks were 
established in greater numbers. The colonial administration also passed legisla- 
tion establishing the principle of limited liability between 1858 and 1862. 

This legislation encouraged the creation of corporations, since the law provided 
that stockholders did not have to pay off the debts of the corporation if it 
went bankrupt. 

Despite the encouragement, Indian Industry never really grew rapidly. India 
was still one of the major markets for British manufactured goods; 17.5 million 
pounds of cotton yarn were sent to India in 1847. English manufacturers did not 
see many reasons for Investing money in Indian textile mills and thereby close 
off the market for the goods they manufactured in their factories at home. Even 
when money was Invested in India, much of it was spent in England. For instance, 
British Investment in Indian railroads, actually was spent in the mother country. 
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Of the loans to Indian railways, one- third went to pay home charges in London, 
one-third went to pay the wages of British engineers, and one-third went to 
pay for the purchase of rails and engines manufactured in England and to trans- 
port them to Indie in British ships. The reasons why industry did not flourish 
in India can be inferred from the following two tables. Table 01 shows the 
exports of Great Britain to Indie, Table 02 shows the exports of Indie to 
Great Britain. 



* Tables from Daniel H. Buchanan, THE DEVELOPMENT OP CAPITALIST ENTERPRISE 
IN INDIA, (The Macmillan Company, New York: 1934) 133, 134, 



The failure of the British to industrialize Indie to any significant extent can 
also be attributed to their failure to develop industries which produce capital 
goods. Though the British were Instrumental in developing railroads, textile 
mills, and other assorted industries, they never established factories in India 
to produce the capital goods necessary for expanding these industries. All 
heavy machinery for the textile mills was made in England and shipped to India. 
Ralls and engines for the railroads were also made in the mother country. One 
of the great spurs to industrial growth in nineteenth century Europe, the 
armaments industry, never developed in India since the British outlawed arms 
making in India in fear that the subject people would use them in a rebellion, 
India's flourishing shipbuilding Industry of 1800 all but disappeared by 18S0, 
as British steamships assumed the lion's share of the carrying trade. 

The British also failed to develop India's human- resources. Though the adminis- 
tration established an impressive educational system it was modeled after the 
classical system of Great Britain which was designed to produce liberally 
educated civil servants rather than technically trained mechanics, engineers, 
and managers. Nor did the Indiana have much chance to earn an apprenticeship 
within an Industry. Most skilled jobs were filled by Englishmen; for Instance, 
English engineers sat in the cabs of most of India's railroad locomotives. The 
English allowed very few Indians to enter the ranks of management, and the 
engineering problems of industry wars generally solved by men from the mother 
country. In the majority of cases, Indians provided the labor force for the 
same unskilled jobs that were taken by women and children in England. They were 
bobbin boys, loom tenders, and coal miners; acting as the human extension of 
the machines that ware made In Great Britain, 

In summary, there can be no doubt that England punched great holes in the tradi- 
tional economy of India, The Indians could never again return to the old ways 
of subsistence farming and cottage craftsmanship. But if the British broke 
down the traditional economy* did they also establish the preconditions for 
take-off before they left in 1947? Did they actually catapult India into the 
take-off stage of economic growth? What was tha impact of England on India's 
economy? 



READING X 



THE DRIVE FOR INDEPENDENCE 

For nearly 200 yearf , Indiana chafed under British domination. In the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, the Indian princes, whose power had been usurped by 
the British colonial administration, opposed their western rulers. During the ' 
nineteenth century several popular rebellions broke out against the English. Zn 
the twentieth century, the tempo of protest began to pick up. Led by Mohandas 
X. Chandi end later Jawaharlal Nehru, the Indian people resolutely set out to 
free themselves from British domination. Their efforts culminated in 1947, 
when England granted India Independence. 

The reaction of Indians to British domination is typical of twentieth century 
non-western countries. A new nationalism has developed in Asia and Africa 
which seeks to throw out the colonial rulers and establish independent govern- 
ments. Many westerners cannot understand why non-western peoples wish to be 
free of European rule. They argue that the West has been responsible for the 
economic development of non-western countries, the establishment of political 
stability, and the Introduction of western technology in the "backward areas" 
of the globe. They further state that the process of modernizing the non- 
western nations is not yet completed, and that the West should not leave until 
it has finished what it started. 

The two selections in this reading present arguments of Mohandas Ghandl and 
Jawaharlal Nehru for independence. Though the two leaders were close associates 
in the drive for Independence, each had his own vision of the past and the 
future. As you read these selections, therefore, consider the following , 
questions. - 



1. Why does each of the two Indian leaders wish to be free 
of English rule? What are the differences between 
their views? 

t 

2 . What western ideas can you identify in the writings of 
each man? 

3. What are the implications of Ghandl *s views for 
economic growth? What are the implications of Nehru's 
views tor economic growth? 




MOHANDAS K. GHAND1: HIND SWAJUU * 



The great spiritual leader ©i: the Indians during the struggle 
fur independence was Mohandas K. Ghandi. His campaign for 
"civil disobedience" called for "soul force" to make the 
British leave India, Offering no resistance to violences 
but refusing to obey English officials, the Indians under 
Ghandi demonstrated that non-violent action could force 
the colonial administration to give in to their demands. 

The following selection from Ghandi ®s HIND SWARAJ (Home 
Rule) reveals why he believed India should be free of 
English domination. The book takes the form of a 
dialogue between the author and a skeptical friend. 



* From Mohandas K. Ghandi, HIND SWARAJ in Win. Theodore de Bary, et al. . 
SOURCES OF INDIAN TRADITION, (Columbia University Press, New York! 1958) 
803-807 passim . 



JAWARHALAL PANDIT NEHRU: INDIA* S PAST AND FUTURE * 

If Ghandi was the spiritual leader of India, Nehru was its 
political leader. He became the leader of the All-India 
Congress in the 1930* s and spurred the party to a program 
of complete independence. Educated in England, Nehru re- 
turned to India with a profound respect for western technol- 
ogy and political organization. But he found a great gap 
between the professed ideals of western countries and their 
practices. Chief among these was imperialism, which seemed 
to Nehru to go against all of the democratic sentiments of 
the British people. In the following selection, taken from 
his book THE DISCOVERY OF INDIA, Nehru explains what the 
domination of India has meant to India and what future 
paths India must take. 



* From Jawaharlal Nehru, THE DISCOVERY OF INDIA (John Day Company, New York 
1946), 516-520, passim: 533-534. 

Nehru states that India's tradition does not preclude change, and that the 
past must not dominate the present. India must retain pride in her past but 
political and economic change are necessary. However, India must not become 
a purely acquisitive country. 
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A CHRONOLOGY OF THE INDIAN INDEPENDENCE MOVEMENT 

1886 - First Nationalist Congress convened and developed plans for attaining 
independence. 

1892 - Indians given more Influence over budget in their legislative councils. 

1907 - Meeting of National Congress led to a rift between extremists under 
Dal Gangadhar Tilak who demanded complete independence and moderates 
who advocated setting up an Indian Parliament within the British Empire. 

1909 - The Indian Councils Act gave Indians more Influence over legislation and, 
for the first time, gave them a voice in the executive branch of 
government . 

1914 • 1918 - First World War. India contributes men and money to the British 
effort. Ghandl threw his influence on the side of the government. 

1919 • The Rowlatt Acts passed in response to increasing unrest in India. 

These acts enabled the government to keep agitators in prison without 
a trial and entitled Judges to try sedition cases without juries. The 
acts united previously divided Moslems, Sikhs* and Hindus against the 
British administration. Ghandl proclaimed a campaign of passive 
resistance and non-cooperation with the British. 

1919 - Commons passed the Government of India Act whlcl established an Indian 

Parliament and provided for Indian as veil as British ministers in the 
provincial governments. Indian ministers were to have responsibility 
for sanitation, education, and agriculture. The Indian National Congress 
rejected the plan as being unsatisfactory and renewed their demand for 
Independence. 

1920 - 1921 • Ghandl led the Indian people in the first non-cooperation cam- 

paign. Millions of Hindus refused to cooperate with British officials 
and employers and boycotted British goods. Preaching non-violent 
action, Ghandl implored Indians not to riot against the British. Despite 
his great influence, sporadic violence broke out, reaching a peak in 
1921 when uprisings took place in the Punjab region against landlords 
and moneylenders. Since the peasants were Moslem and the landlords 
Hindu, the uprising resulted in a rift between the Moslem League (a 
Moslem nationalist association) and the National Congress. 

1922 ® Ghandl, unable to stop the violence, called for an end to the non-violent 

campaign of civil disobedience. Despite his retreat, the British arrest- 
ed him arid sentenced him to six years in prison. 

1923 - Moderates gained control of the National Congress and advocated using 

its representatives in the Indian Parliament to obstruct the British 
administration and thereby force England to grant home rule. Congress 
representatives, however, did not follow through in the Parliament, and 
began cooperating with the government. 

1928 - Jawaharlal Nehru forms the Independence of India League to press for 

Independence. At the All Parties Conference ©JE 1928 Ghandl again given 
leadership and promised another non-violent campaign if the British 
government did not grant India dominion status, such as Canada had, in 
one year. 



1930 “ Ghandi initiated second non-violent civil disobedience campaign. He led 

millions of Indians on a march to the sea to make sclt. (Under British 
law it was illegal for Indians to make their own salt. It had to be 
purchased from the British company.) The March to the Sea was the most 
impressive demonstration of non-violent techniques. British soldiers 
abused the Indians, yet they did not retaliate with force of any kind. 

1931 - First round table conference on India held, attended by Indian princes 

and liberals who were willing to cooperate with the government. National 
Congress boycotted the conference. 

1932 - Ghandi, who had been arrested in 1930, was released from jail and was 

persuaded to go to England to discuss the future of India with the 
British government. He agreed to end the civil disobedience campaign 
and recognize the round table conferences in return for the government's 
guarantee to release all political prisoners who had been involved m 
the non-violence campaign. Ghandi attended the second round table 
conference in London, but it broke up without reaching agreement on the 
key issue of how religious and other minorities were to be represented 
In the Indian government. 

1932 - Ghandi again imprisoned with other National Congress leaders and the 

National Congress was declared illegal. Ghandi began a "fast until 
death" in behalf of the untouchables, for whom he demanded a vote in the 
forthcoming Indian elections. 

1933 - Ghandi, out of prison, persuaded the All-India Congress, which met at 

Poona, to resume the civil disobedience campaign. Ghandi once again 
arrested, but was released after a few days because of poor health 
after a hunger strike. 

1935 - The Government of India Act passed by British Parliament. India was 

divided into 11 provinces, each under a governor and executive council 
appointed by the British. Each province had an elected legislature. 

A central legislature was also provided, but the British governor 
general still retained most of the power. 

1937 - Elections to the provincial assemblies brought an overwhelming majority 

for the All-India Congress, chiefly a Hindu party, which was pledged 
to repeal the new constitution. At the party Congress, however, the 
moderates, who favored cooperation with the government, won out over the 
extremists, led by Nehru, who advocated independence and a socialist 
program. Moderates, however, demanded that provincial governors 
(appointed by the British) would not Interfere in their program. The 
All-India Congress governments were able to pass much reform legislation, 
especially land and agrarian reforms. 

1938 - 1939 - Radicals briefly In power In All-India Congress, but Ghandi's 

prestige helped defeat their proposal to send England an ultimatum 
demanding Independence. 

1939 - 1945 - Second World War. Independence movement temporarily 

discontinued. 



1945 * New British Labor government proposed to discuss autonomy with Indian 

representatives, but Ghandl and Nehru persuaded the All -India Congress 
to reject the proposal and demand that the English get out of India, 
Elections to the Central Legislature gave the largest number of seat** 
to the Congress Party and to the Moslem League, under Mohammed All 
Jinn ah. 

1946 - Hindu -Moslem differences over how India would be governed after 

Independence (which they both advocated) led to riots causing thousands 
of deaths. The British government offered full independence to India, 
but the negotiations between Indian leaders and the British government 
failed to reconcile the differences between the Hindus and Moslems. 

1947 - Following negotiations between Moslem and Hindu leaders, the British 

government announced a new constitutional plan which called for 
partition of India and Pakistan. The Indian Independence Bill was 
passed by the British Parliament on July 18. After Independence went 
into effect on August 15, the process of partition was accompanied by 
terrible acts of violence between Moslems and Hindus. By the end of 
September, close to two million people had moved from Pakistan to India 
and from India to Pakistan. 



THE PROCESS OF INDUSTRIALIZATION 
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Stating the Issue 

Industrialism is the hallmark of the modern world. Today no country without 
an Industrial base can count for much in world affairs. In addition to pres- 
tige, industrialism brings with it a higher standard of living, military might, 
better education, improved health and a host of other benefits. Hence, the 
entire world is caught up in a breakneck race to industrialize. 

The rapid growh of industry took place first in England in the late eighteenth 
century. A peculiar combination of political, social, and economic conditions 
made it possible for the growth of a single industry, the cotton textile Indus- 
try, to spur an economic take-off. But the same set of conditions has not 
existed in any other country that has undergone industrialization. The United 
States, closest to England in duplicating the conditions that provided for an 
economic take-off, had to follow a different path to Industrialization. In the 
Soviet Union, a totalitarian elite had to overcome the weight of centuries of 
traditions to modernize the economy. The process of industrialization has 

been different in Great Britain, the United States and Russia. 

« 

It was and still is different again in India. Indian society was even more 
different from England's than Russia's had been. Subsistence farmers made up 
a larger proportion of her population; the pressure of population on limited 
resources was infinitely greater; the fact that India was a colony of Great 
Britain added another significant difference. There were many others. Given 
this different social setting, it is obvious that the process of industrializa- 
tion would vary both from that of England and that of Russia. 

The final six readings iti this unit provide material with which to analyze 
the process of industrialism in contemporary India. Whether or not India can 
industrialize is a vital matter to the free world. If she can do so success- 
fully, she will give the lie to the communists who claim that underdeveloped 
countries can only progress economically through using command techniques in 
a totalitarian government. If she fails, much of the underdeveloped world may 
follow her into the communist camp. 

Whether or not she succeeds depends largely upon whether men reared in tradi- 
tional society can adjust themselves to a technology and an accompanying way 
of life diffused into India from the West. Can India find the means to import 
and to develop machinery fast enough to industrialize? Can her teeming millions 
adjust to the new way of life? Can her industrial and agricultural productivity 
surpass the rate of growth of her population? Can she industrialize and still 
remain free? These are the Issues with which we will be concerned in readings 
eleven through sixteen. 
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READING XI 



ELITES AND INDUSTRIALIZATION : AN APPROACH TO ANALYSIS 



Nations do not become industrialized automatically* The process of industrial* 
ization depends upon the energy, ingenuity, and persistence of a very few men 
who shake the society out of its traditional ways* Even in nations where the 
drive to Industrialize appears to have taken place unconsciously, as in Great 
Britain or the United States, a small elite led the way* Had it not been for 
the alliance of middle class entrepreneurs and landed aristocrats in England 
or the American Industrial giants like Carnegie, Rockefeller and their 
financier allies like J. P. Morgan, the English speaking peoples might still 
earn their livelihood on subsistence farms* 



Four noted economists, Clark Kerr, John T. Dunlop, Frederick Harbison and 
Charles Myers, have attempted to analyze the functions of various elites who 
have carried out the industrialization process in various nations* In their 
book, INDUSTRIALISM AND INDUSTRIAL MAN, they have identified five "model" 
elites who have assumed the burden of industrializing their countries* The 
authors make no claim that their model elites have ever existed in the pure 
form in which they describe them, but their model does provide us with a tool 
for analyzing industrialization in various nations around the world* Starting 
from the model, the investigator interested in analyzing the methods and pur* 
poses of industrializing India, can develop a set of analytical questions which 
he can then apply to the data he encounters. 



Reading XI is a summary of the Kerr, Dunlop, Harbison and Myers elite theory* 
Using this theory the student should be able to develop a series of analytical 
questions which he can ask of the remaining readings in this unit* As you 
study this theory, therefore, consider the following questions. 



1. 



Assume you were given the assignment to interview one 
of India* 8 chief economic ministers* On the basis of 
the charts in this reading, what questions would you 
ask him in order to determine how India is going about! 
industrializing her country. What questions would you] 
ask him about how he must change Indian culture to 
industrialize? (Come to class with several questions 
written out*) 



2. 



Would you be satisfied with the economic minister* s 
answers to your questions? If you wished to have 
other answers, where would you look for evidence? 
Which of your questions would the minister be most 
capable of answering? 



3. 



Why do you think different types of elites have 
industrialized different nations? 
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THE INDUSTRIALIZING ELITES * 

In Che past two hundred fifty years, five types of industrializing elites have 
led the way to the modernization of a nation's economy. They are: 






1. T he dynastic elite : The members of a dynastic elite 

are originally drawn from a landed or commercial aristocracy 
sometimes with allies from among military, religious or 
governmental groups. Trying to save their own position at 
the top of the social structure, the dynastic elite disrupts 
the traditionall society as little as possible as it pushes 
the process of industrialism. Its members try to save the 
essence of the past and graft onto it the elements essential 
to a modern society. The best historical example of the 
dynastic elite is the group of leaders who industrialized 
Japan in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 

2. The middle class : The middle class elite is made up 

of a new group rising in opposition to an old elite but able 
to live with it. England represents the classic example. 
Middle class elites are likely to come from already existing 
commercial and artisan groups, leather than make a frontal 
assault on the position of the old privileged classes, they 
attack piecemeal and make gains slowly. Since the societies 
in which the middle class has lead the movement toward indus- 
trialization are mobile, the new classes climb the social 
ladder and eventually reach the top. In this case industrial- 
ism has provided ways to change an entire social structure. 




. 3. The revolutionary intellectuals ; In countries like 
the Soviet Union or Communist China, revolutionary intel- 
lectuals seize control of the political machinery and depose 
the established rulers of the land. They then use the state 
to speed the process of industrialism, sweeping away as quick- 
ly as possible the old elite and the old culture and establish- 
ing new ones. 

4. The colonial administrator : The colonial elite has 

introduced industrialism into much of the underdeveloped 
world supplying capital, techniques and leadership. His role, 
however, is a transitional one, for sooner or later he is 
driven out to be replaced by natives. Usually the colonial 
elite begins industrialization to benefit the home country 
by developing raw materials or producing something which can- 
not be made at home. As an alien, the colonial administrator 
usually cannot survive permanently and is anxious to preserve 
the culture he finds in a land so that the native leaders will 
support him. The English in India are a typical example. 

* The charts used in this reading are based on charts found in Clark Kerr, 
John T. Dunlop, Frederick Harbison and Charles E. Myers, INDUSTRIALISM AND 
INDUSTRIAL MAN, (Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass.: 1560), 
pp. 50-51, 80-81, 106-107. 




5. The nationalist elite The nation* Hat leader It 
difficult to define because hit ty >e varies ao much. There 
la no ainglo nationalist type. But a nationalist revolt 
usually does raise up h small group of national heroes who 
can lead the march to industrialism. Moreover the mass of ' 
people expect great changes to be made when freedom 1c 
attained and these expectations are characteristic of 
industrial developments led by nationalist elites. Finally, 
nationalist leaders usually use the state as an Instrument 
of industrial development. For this reason a mix of private 
enterprise and socialist ownership is common in these states. 
India's present leaders can be considered a nationalist 
elite. *+ 
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READING XII 

ECONOMIC PLANNING IN INDIA 

India's industrialization began under the aegis of British colonial leaders. 

After -World War IX, Indian nationalists took over. They were devoted to the 
principle of national independence and progress for which they had struggled so 
long* Convinced that India must follow the path of the West toward a democratic 
political system, the nationalist leaders nevertheless realized that a marked 
degree of centralized economic planning was indispensable to progress. The 
attempt to blend democracy and rapid economic growth has focused the attention 
of the free world on the Indian experiment. 

From the day of its independence the government of India placed economic planning 
in the forefront of its attention. Rooted in a traditional society and lacking 
many of the prerequisites of economic growth, India Was forced to shepherd her 
resources of men, capital and equipment carefully If it wished to make the leap 
into the modern technological age. From the beginning it was clear that only a 
substantial amount of government planning could assure attention to the major 
demands of economic growth. The five year plans grew out of this conviction. 

The Indians claim that they have a socialist economy and they use this word 
freely in the government report you are about to read. You must watch their 
use of the word carefully. They do not mean by socialism what Marx mean by the 
word or what contemporary Communists mean by it. The Indians still permit. In 
fact they encourage, a substantial amount of ownership of the means of production 
by private individuals. There is general, overall control of investment by the 
government and a firm attempt is made to be sure that investment flows Into 
channels which the government thinks are socially desirable, but the private 
sector of the economy still plays a vital role. 

As you read, think about the following questions: 

» . ‘ ' ■ * * f 

I 1. What are the major objectives of the Government of 
India Planning Commission? Why these rather than 

, others? 

t 

| 2. What value assumptions underlie India's third five* 

' year plan? 

; 3. Why would nationalist leaders embrace planning as a 

device to speed industrialization? 

! 4 - ' , 

I 4.. To what degree are the objectives and methods of 

the Indian planners conditioned by traditional ' 

Indian society? Hew may traditional society 
Interfere with the development of the plan? 
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THE THIRD FIVE YEAR FLAN * 

When Independence came, India had a slender industrial base. Millions of her 
rural people suffered under the weight of a traditional agrarian structure. A 
long period of economic stagnation, against the background of increasing pressure 
of population, followed by the burdens of the Second World War, had weakened the 
Indian economy. There was widespread poverty and want. The partition of the 
country had uprooted millions of people and dislocated economic life. Productiv- 
ity In agriculture and Industry stood at a low level. In relation to needs the 
available domestic savings were altogether meagre. The promise of freedom could 
only be redeemed if the economic foundations were greatly strengthened. The 
Constitution established equal rights of cltlsenship, and these had uow to be 
expressed through rising levels of living and greater opportunities for the bulk 
of the people. It was essential to rebuild the rural economy, to lay the founds- 
tlon of industrial and scientific progress, and to expand education and other 
social services. These called for planning on a national scale, encompassing all 
aspects of economic and social life, for efforts to mobilise resources, to deter- 
mine priorities and goals and to create a widespread outlook of change and tech- 
nological progress. Thus, planned development was the means for securing with 
the utmost speed possible, a high rate of growth, reconstructing the institutions 
of economic and social life and harnessing the energies of the people to the 
tasks of national development. 

The leading features of the pattern of development envisaged in the Five Year 
Plans may be briefly stated. The basic objective is to provide sound founda** 
tions for sustained economic growth, for Increasing opportunities for gainful 
employment and Improving living standards and working conditions for the masses. 
In the scheme of development, the first priority necessarily belongs to agri- 
culture; and agricultural production has to be Increased to the highest levels 
feasible. The Five Year Plans provide for a comprehensive and many-sided effort 
to transform the peasant ®s outlook and environment# The growth of agriculture 
and the development of human resources alike hinge upon the advance made by 
industry. Not only does Industry provide the new tools, but it begins to change 
the- mental outlook of the peasant. There can be no doubt that vast numbers of 
the peasantry today in India are undergoing this chavtge of outlook as they use 
new tools and experiment with new methods of agriculture. Even the coming of 
the bicycle In large numbers to the villages of India is not only a sign of 
higher standards, but is a symbol of new and changing attitudes. Agriculture 
and industry must be regarded as integral parts of the same process of develop- 
ment. Through planned development, therefore, the growth of industry has to be 
speeded and economic progress accelerated. In particular, heavy Industries and 
machine-making Industries have to be developed, the public sector expanded and 
a large and growing cooperative sector built up. ... 

With the rapid expansion of the economy, wider opportunities of growth arise for 
both the public end the private sectors and in many ways their activities are 
complementary. The private sector includes not only organised Industry but 

* Excerpted from THE THIRD FIVE YEAR PLAN, Government of India Planning 

Commission, New Delhi, 1961, pages 6-13, passim . 



agriculture, small Industry, trade and a great deal of activity in housing and 
construction and other fields. Progressively, it has to take the form of coopera- 
tive effort* Among the main objects of programmes undertaken by the Government 
are the expansion of facilities for the development of agriculture, specially 
irrigation, the building up of economic overheads such as rail and road transport, 
porta and power stations, and the expansion of education, health and other social 
services. Activities which are promoted through these facilities are in consider- 
able part in the hands of private individuals and organisations, and increasing 
numbers among them are being assisted. Thus, the Five Year Plans enlarge the 
scope for individual initiative as well as for cooperative and corporate effort. 

It is mainly within a limited area in the field of large-scale industrial enter- 
prise that the question arises whether, in the special circumstances of the 
country, in accordance with the Industrial Policy Resolution of April, 1956, and 
in view of the social goals aimed at, particular tasks should be assigned to the 
public sector or to the private sector. In the context of the country’s planned 
development the private sector has a large area in which to develop and expand. 

It has to function, of course, within the framework of national planning and in 
harmony with its overall aims, and there must be continuous stress on undertak- 
ings in the private sector acting with an understanding of obligations towards 
the community as a whole. At the same time, it is essential to ensure that the 
opportunities available in the private sector do not lead to the concentration 
of economic power in the hands of small numbers of individuals and businesses 
and that disparities in income and wealth are progressively reduced. ... 

Development plans reflect the changes which are taking place in the country's 
economic and social structure as well as the directions in which this structure 
has to be reorganized and strengthened. In a democracy the pace of change de- 
pends to a large extent on increase in public understanding and in public 
response and on the growth of a scientific outlook on the part of large numbers 
of people. Besides the economic and social objectives, the educational aspects 
of planning are, therefore, of great importance. These are emphasised through 
the wide sharing of responsibility for drawing up and carrying out Plans and 
through the participation in the process of planning by organisations representing 
all sections of opinion as well as universities and educational institutions and 
voluntary social service agencies. On behalf of the community as a whole the 
State has a large responsibility for assessing the wider long-term needs of the 
nation as against the claims of individual, sectional or regional Interests, and 
in setting the goals to be achieved. ... 

In advanced countries the development of education and other social services, has 
played a large part in ensuring greater equality of opportunity to different 
sections of the population and greater social mobility. Social services have 
alt 6 helped to bring about a measure of redistribution of income and provide the 
basic necessities. In India too, the expansion of social services will exert a 
similar influence, specially through the extension of free and universal educa- 
tion at the primary level, provision of larger opportunities for vocational and 
higher education, grants of scholarships and other forms of aid, and improvement 
in conditions of health, sanitation, water supply and housing. Thus, programmes 
for the welfare of scheduled tribes and. castes and other backward classes, for 
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the provision of' minimum amenities in rural areas, for local development at the 
village level and for the housing of industrial workers and slum clearance and 
improvement, are to be viewed not merely as extensions of social services but as 
vital ingredients in the scheme of economic development* These and .other social 
benefits have to be provided tp a greater extent in the Third and subsequent 
Five Year Plans than has been possible Over the past decade* They will call for 
larger resources, not only from the State, but also from within each community, 
snd for the participation of a growing number of voluntary workers* ... 

A large segment of India's development plans reaches the mass of the people 
through community development. In promoting the growth of socialism at the level 
of the community amongst the rural people, therefore, the role assigned in the 
Five Year Plans to the community development movement* should be specially 
stressed. Community development must seek, above ail, to bring about increase 
in agricultural production, higher standards of productivity, and fuller utilisa- 
tion of the available manpower and other resources. With its stress on the 
development of local initiative and responsibility and on cooperative self-help, 
the movement is designed to serve as a spearhead of a wide range of programmes 
of development, which include agriculture, cooperation, irrigation, village and 
small industries, rural electrification and the reform of the agrarian system. 

One of Its major aims is to create conditions for the growth of a progressive 
cooperative rural economy with a diversified occupational structure in <tolch the 
weaker sections of the community are brought speedily to the level of the rest. 
The development of a cooperative agro-industrial economy in rural areas is 
essential for ensuring that the benefits of industrialisation spread out evenly 
among different sections of the population and to different areas and for secur- 
ing a large measure of Integration between rural and industrial development in 
each region. ... 

In the villages the task of building up socialism at the base is facilitated as 
the policies of land reform and cooperative development are implemented. ...In 
the towns and cities also there is equal need for appropriate social policies. 

The influx of population into urban areas leads not only to a worsening of living 
conditions for large sections of the population but also, through rise in the 
values of land and property, to the creation of new disparities. These develop- 
ments demand a variety of measures, including careful planning of the use of 
land, large scale programmes for land acquisition, housing and land allotment 
policies designed to assist the lower income groups and the poorer sections of 
the population, adequate taxation of capital gains and urban properties, avoid- 
ance of conspicuous and wasteful forms of construction, and public vigilance 
over conditions of tenancy and rents. ... 

Before the process of economic development gathers momentum, for the larger part 
inequalities arise from long-established features of a traditional society, such 
as feudal rights and tenures, or privileges and handicaps associated with the 
social structure. These vestiges of the past are the first to fall. Planned 
development has to hasten this process so as to enable the economy to move for- 
ward with less hindrance from within. Thus, the programme of land reform, with 
its 8 tress bn the abolition of intermediary rights, security and rent reduction 
for tenants and enforcement of ceilings on agricultural holdings, was calculated 
to release the productive forces of the rural economy, ,,, 
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With rapid development and expansion of employment, the incomes of the vast 
majority of workers in industry and services and of self-employed workers iike 
farmers and skilled artisans may be expected to increase steadily and, on the 
whole, in fair relationship to productivity* Those receiving fixed incomes, 
falling broadly in the lower middle-class groups, inevitably face special prob- 
lems on account of the long-term tendency towards rise in prices. On the other 
hand, in these groups, through women entering employment in larger numbers and 
the growth of employanent, there are also wider openings for augmenting the family 
income* For this group, equally with those in the lowest income groups, it is 
important that the prices of essential commodities should be kept down and social 
services, especially education, health and housing, should be brought within 
easy reach. At the other end of the scale, the greatest attention must be given 
to those who are totally unemployed or suffer from serious under-employment. 

The provision of employment opportunities has the foremost priority for them. 
Along with employment, education and social service benefits should also be 
extended as fully as possible. 

The socialist pattern of society provides a major line of advance ia a developing 
economy, which is becoming increasingly complex, and in which there.ls constant 
interplay of a variety of social, economic and other elements. Its realisation 
is necessarily a cumulative process resulting from progress along many different 
paths. For several reasons, in reaching this goal there is need now for a sense 
of urgency and a quickening of pace. It is true that the economic foundations 
must be well laid if the social objectives are to be attained. At the same time, 
any marked lag between economic and social development creates new stresses. 
Precise data are at present lacking, and without these it is difficult to devise 
definite measures. Accordingly, an expert committee set up by the Planning 
Commission in October, 1960, is at present engaged in reviewing changes in the 
levels of living which have occurred in the course of the First and Second Plans, 
in studying recent trends in the distribution of income and wealth and, in partic- 
ular, in ascertaining the extent to which the operation of the economic system 
may have resulted in concentration of wealth and means of production. 

Progress along each separate course has its own limitations. Sometimes, there 
may be conflicts between -different objectives and the means available for achiev- 
ing them, and these have to be reconciled. Although many gaps remain, step by 
step within the scheme of planned development, the framework of socialism is be- 
ing built up, but it has to be strengthened and made more purposeful in its actual 
working. There must be fuller and mere determined implementation of accepted 
policies and programmes in all spheres of public administration and of economic 
life and more critical tests of evaluation should be adopted. Moreover, at all 
times there should be due stress on the moral, human and spiritual values which 
give meaning to willingness to bear the burden^ of development and a greater 
understanding by different sections of the community of what is due from them at 
the present Juncture, both economic and social advance can be far more rapid 
than Is generally realised. Policies already initiated will go a long way to 
stimulate social mobility, strengthen such forces as the trade unions, the 
cooperative movement, voluntary organisations and the universities, and to create 
a broad-based constructive leadership in rural and urban communities. They will 
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help to check concentration of economic power and the growth of monopoly * 
strengthen the bonds of cultural and economic integration, and assure to every 
citizen of India the right to work, . to equal opportunity, and to a minimum level 
ot living. In the last analysis economic development is but a means to an end — 
the building up, through effort and sacrifice widely shared, of a society with- 
out caste, class or privilege, which offers to every section of the community 

and to all parts of the country the fullest opportunity to grow and to contribute 
to the national well-being. 



READING XIII 



CHANGE IN THE INDIAN VILLAGE 

The village is still the heart of India. Eighty per cent of her people live in 
the thousands of villages that crowd the Indian landscape. As her population 
increases apace, India must Increase the production of food in the villages or 
her people will eventually face starvation. Moreover, productivity per man on 
the farms must go up in order to feed the millions of new workers which India 
hopes will soon man her growing factories. Unless the villages change, India*s 
hopes for industrialization and economic progress will .ever be fulfilled. 

But change comes hard. Indian villagers are wedded to traditional ways which 
are hard to change from outside. Obsolete equipment, poor techniques, and 
Ingrained habits of mind must all be replaced if the villages are to shake them- 
selves from their lethargy. Moreover, they must be changed by persuas'an since 
the Indian economic planners are devoted to democratic methods rather *han to 
the use of force. For this reason, India's leaders must work through people 
who understand the traditional society and through institutions which the 
villagers accept and trust. 

Reading XIII consists of two parts. The first describes the economic development 
of one village through the eyes of its inhabitants. Much of the process of 
development and many of the problems turn up. The second part contrasts the 
development of villages in India with rural development schemes in other parts of 
the world. It makes some of the principles of Indian planning clear by comparing 

them with work in other countries. As you read, keep the following questions 
in mindi 
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How do Indian economic planners bring about change In the 
village? What evidence is there that they have been 
successful? 



2. What obstacles does ''traditional village society place 
in the way of economic development? 



3. 



4 . 



To what degree are the tactics of the villsge planners 
like those defined in the "model elite" developed by 
Kerr, Dunlop, Harblson and Myers? To what degree are 
they consistent with the alms of the Five Tear Plan? 

Do you think the pace of change in the village Is too 
fast? Do you think it is too slow? What evidence 
do you offer for your conclusion? 



CHXKKLX: A CASE STUDY IN VILLAGE DEVELOPMENT * 



* Excerpted from S. N. Battacharyya, VILLAGE ON THE MARCH, (Metropolitan 
Book Company, Delhi: 1959)* 

This case study describes the way In which an Indian government official 
assigned to a village persuaded a villager to experiment with new agrl-' 
cultural techniques and discusses the role of the village council In 
economic development. 



HOW SUCCESSFUL IS THE PROGRAM * 

* Excerpted from Carl Cleveland Taylor, "Awakening Villages," AMERICAS, 
Volume 9 (October, 1957), pp. 3-7. 

This article argues that India's Community Development Program Is among the 
best In any developing country because It relies on the village people who 
know the culture to provide leadership. 



READING XIV 

DEVELOPING INDIAN INDUSTRY 

In order for an economy to grow, both the total output and the output per capita 
In the society must Increase. Production may be Increased In only three ways. 
First, a larger percentage of the population can be put to work. Second, those 
who are already working can work longer hours with the same tools. Finally— and 
by far the most practical— better tools and techniques can be employed to raise 
productivity. But the use of better tools and techniques implies the development 
of capital and human resources. If India is to develop these two vital resources 
somehow she must find ways to increase the number and quality of machines and 
factories and she must find ways to step up the training of managers, engineers, 
technicians, and laborers. 

Generally speaking, a nation can obtain more machines and factories in two ways. 
First, the citizens of the nation can consume less of what they produce and use 
the remaining goods and services to build additional plants and equipment. Be- 
cause the standard of living Is already so low in India, the leaders are very 
reluctant to cut back on consumption In order to produce capital. India must 
rely heavily on the second source of capital— borrowing capital from other 
countries or persuading foreign capitalists to build plants In India. But the 
amount of cash they can borrow Is limited, and private capitalists hesitate to 
invest in a. developing ^nd unstable nation. , 



Human resources can also be increased In two ways. A few specialists can be 
recruited from abroad to set up an Industry and train the native citizenry. 
However, most of the labor force must be trained at home in agencies run by the 
native population. India has Invested heavily in schools and colleges to meet 
the demand for trained people. But Such heavy Investment drains off cash for 
capital formation, and still India faces great difficulties in training enough 
people. 



